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WEEDS OF WITCHERY. 
By T. H. Bayly, Esq. 


This is a very agreeable jeu-d'esprit, suggested by the 
«Flowers of Loveliness,” and other publications o' that 
order. It is but justice to Mr. Bayly to say, that his 
Weeds are really very gay and pretty flowers; but what 
could be expected from a poet of his talent, when allowed 
to rank water-lilies, jonquils, heart’s-ease, &c. with pop- 

ies, and chickweed, and corn-flowers, &c. as weeds ? 
re is no name appended to the illustrations; but 
whoever has conceived and executed them must soon 
make a name, and a high one too, for they are among 
the most successful efforts we have seen in this lively and 
engaging style of art. ; 

“ Water-Lilics” are represented by a pleasure-boat 

y in rough weather : it is very clever and humorous; 
Gt can only give the verse, not the engraving. 


“ WATER-LILIES. 


“A boat, a boat, an open boat, 
On ‘ the sea, the sea, the open sea !’ 
If e’er ye have been afloat, . 
There ’s nought could match your misery! 


«Pale water-lilies, you’d suppose, 
Poor ladies, when such boats they enter ; 
The cheek, the pallid leaf; the nose, 
The spot of yellow in the centre! 


“Such lilies, ‘ pining on the stem” 
Or on the stern, are more or less ill; 
The smell of tar is bad to them, 
And worse the pitching of the vessel. 


“The spray, alas! no jasmine spray! 
Is pars down each best new bonnet; 
The hair is out of curl; to-day — 
The sea has all the curl upon it. 


“Qld Ocean! thou art much too old, 
To be so rough end so unsteady ; 
Is this now—may I make so bold 
A fit reception for a lady ? 


“Shallow thou’rt not; then recollect, 
All this may seem more deep than clever ; 
Be calm awhile, and thou'lt reflect ; 
Don’t play at pitch and toss for ever ‘” 


Our next illustration is of “ John Quill,” a peak-nosed 
lawyer's clerk, perched on a very high desk, and full of 
character. 

JOIN QUILL. 


“John Quill was clerk to Robert Shark, a fegal man was 


As dull, obscure, and technical, as legal man could be; 

And, perch'd before his legal desk, Quill learnt the legal 
rules 

That give high principles to all who sit upon high stools! 

John Git ith skill yan doubt distil where all before 
was clear. 


One would suppose that he was born with a pen behind 


his ear? 
Though merely clerk to Robert Shark, so great was his 
address, 
That many really thought J. Q. as knowing as R. S. 


“John Quill, however small the job, huge drafts of deeds 
could draw, 

A puzzle quite to common sense, according to the law ; 

With vulgar, vile tautology to indicate his skill, ; 

He did ‘ enlarge, prolong, extend, and add unto’ the bill! 

And thus he did ‘ possess, obtain, get, have, hold, and 


enjoy’ 

The = + of Robert Shark, who called him worthy 
boy : 

Binds of @ feather were the pair, the aim of both their 


breasts 
To pluck all others, plume themselves, and feather their 
own nests. 


Bat ‘tis a theme too dark for jest; oh! let him who 
embarks 
Upon the troubled waters of the law—beware of Sharks ; 
And such my dread of legal Quills, I readily confess 
That Quills of * fretful porcupine’ would terrify me less. 
 ¥ men seek a legal friend, the truth the fable 
The lawyer eats the oyster. up, the client has the shells ; 
And coald the shells be pounded to a pulatable dinner, 
The legal friend would swallow that, and clients might 
grow thinner.” 


_ Our last, to use the lan of the conundrummiste, 

on what we all want—“ Heart’s-ease,” typified by a 

ene Bull feasting at home after a continental tour. 
latter verses run thus :— 


‘ ge maker yearly enlarges 
is bill, with the growth of my calf! 
And my tailor increases his charges, 
And books me ‘a coat and a half!’ 
He can’t raise my small-clothes, how can he ? 
clothes! why, I never wear any! 


“My friend, Doctor Camomile, offered 
'o cure my rheumatic attack ; 
But he laughed when I said that I suffered 
A pain in the small of my back ! 
Ah me! he did nothing but quiz it ! 
‘The small of your back! pray where is it ?” 


“If ever they put me in fetters, 
My bondage eternal must be ; 
For if they enlarge other debtors, 
I'm sure they will not enlarge me! 
They "ll make light of my claims if they will, - 
Yet I shall look big at them still. 
“Young Cupid will never o’ertake me, 
No, no, oe ine on the shelf; 
If ever I’m match’d, he must make me 
A Fatima fat as myself: 
ut never again will I roam, 
I'm content with my Heart’s-ease at home. 


“I'm sure I don't envy the lovers 
Of sport, though inactive and lame; 
I've not far to go for the covers 
Under which the cook places my game : 
ree courses I manage myself, 
And I've got my preserves on a shelf! 


“In France, for this exquisite dinner, 
nap they would charge me at least ; 
t here, after all, I’m a winner, 
A nap I secure by the feast. 
And of the past dreaming, at last, 
repast! 


“ My dogs either beg a titbit, 

Or curl themselves up on the rug; 

And I in my easy chair sit, 
Luxurious, silken, and snug: e 

And my Heart’s-ease I trust is secure, 

For I have not forgotten the poor.” 

Altogether, we are sure this volume will be, it ought 
to be, very popular. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The grippe is on the increase in Paris; the average of 
deaths.at the Hotel Dieu has increased from five to forty. 

It is believed, in well-informed circles, that Mr. Stewart 
Mackenzie, the member for Ross-shire, is to be appointed 
to the government of Ceylon, in the room of Sir R. Wil- 
mot Horton, who is coming home.—Courier. 


Mr. O'Connell on Thursday morning received a singu- 
lar letter from Ireland, written in a female hand, enclos- 
ing notes for 100/. The communication runs thus :— 
“A tribute of gratitude to Mr. O'Connell, for making 
Ireland respected.—Feb. 19, 1837.” 


The fire which broke out on the 6th inst., in the Royal 

lace at Naples, it is feared, in addition to other losses, 
be occasioned one that is irreparable; namely, the mu- 
seum, containing a great variety of articles dug out of 
the ruins of Herculaneum, which were objects of great 
interest and curiosity, and attracted the notice of all the 
foreigners who visited the capital. 


Madame Bonaparte Wyse, daughter of Lucien Bo- 
naparte, has lodged a complaint with the prefect of po- 
lice against some person who, it seems, played off the 
practical joke of distributing a printed circular, stating 
that the lady had opened at No. 1 Rue St. Croix d’Antin, 
a table d’hote at 10fu head. The necessary steps have 
been taken, but hitherto, without result, to discover the 
author of the hoax. 

A splendid service of plate, which cost sixteen hundred 

ineas, has recently presented to Sir William Fol- 

t by Lord Scarborough, in testimony of eminent profes- 
sional services rendered to that nobleman.— Western Lu- 
minary. 

We understand it is in contemplation by some mem- 
bers of the house of lords, to move for the expulsion of 
the name of Lord de Ros from the list of the peerage.— 
United Service Gazette. 


- Prince Talleyrand attained his §3d year on the 2d 
inst. The veteran diplomatist had a long interview of 
the King of the French on Saturday last. 


The Courier de la Moselle contradicts, on the autho- 
rity of a correspondent, the reported death of the ex-king 
of Sweden. 

Wonperrut, TRUE! as Jonathan says.—Signor Olivi, 
of Venice, has succeeded in bringing to pertection the 
art of weaving a tissue from the threads of glass. The 
material is susceptible of taking any colour, and the 
thread is so perfectly flexible as to allow of its being tied ; 
and the tissue, when manufactured, to be folded up like 
silk. After this talk of malleable glass if you please ;— 
only conceive a living lady in a glass case! 

A Brazitsan Country Lapy.—Among those who as- 
cended the Serra, (observes a modern traveller,) were a 
lady and her attendant. She was dressed in a riding 
jacket and petticoat of nankeen, and large straw hat, not 
tied under, but across her chin. She rode in long stir- 
rups, astride, like a man, and in her holsters she carried 
a pair of pistols. She was preceded by a negro in livery, 
on another horse, who was her avant-courier. Though 
not a robust or muscular person, she seemed stout and 
careless, dismounted like a man, took a glass of caxas at 
the venda to ee her against the mountain air, re- 
mounted, examined her pistols tu see that all was right 
for any event she might be liable to, and again set off, her 
own protector. ; 

Tue Heir To tHe Russian Torone.—The Czarovitch, 
Alexander Nicolevitch, the emperor's eldest son, will at- 
tain his twentieth year in April. His constitution is ro- 
bust, his figure elegant, and his presence noble and ex- 
pressive. He goes through most uf the manly exercises 
with great gruce. His education has been most care- 
fully attended to, and the time is approaching when he is 
to set out upon his travels to foreign countries. From 
these France is by name to be excluded, but he will 
to England, as if in England the great hotbed of & 
great ancient and inextinguishable revolutionary conta- 
gion was not to be found. The Czarovitch will, how- 
ever, go to England, as generals try to obtain a glance at 
an enemy’s camp, to study their tactics, and prepare 
themselves to defeat them.—Gazette de France. 

A Scarcity ér Evipence.—Some time ago, a justiciar 
trial took place at the Glasgow circuit court, of a git 
for inflicting a serious wound onan aged female. It was 
suspected that the whole affair was got up with a view to 
ruin the culprit. The evidence of the person who had 
suffered the injury, was first taken. In the cross-ex- 
amination she was asked—“ Well, you say it was the 
prisoner who inflicted the wound ?”—* Yes, I did.”— 
“You're sure of that, now ?”—*“Sure as my name is 
what it is."—*“ Did any body see her do it?”—“ My 
own tochter, Mary, heard the quarrel, and she micht 
have seen it, but she had gone to the barn for strae to the 
cow.”—" Did you not make a noise ?”—“ Oh, yes, I 
made a noise as loud as I could, but nobody heard it.”— 
“ Was there no dog in the house to protect you? in the 
farm-houses you usually have dogs.”—“Oh, yes, there 
was a tog, too, and a very good tog he was; but he was 
an English tog, and did not understand the language.” — 
Laird of Logan, 

Horriate Deata.—On Monday, an old man, upwards 
of seventy years of age, named Richard Johnstone, 
living at Colesne, near Devizes, died under the following 
horrible circumstances :—He had kept his bed for some 

ears, owing to a paralytic affection, and some persons 

earing that he was almost starved to death, entered the 
cottage, when they found him lying on the bedstead, 
with scarcely any covering over him, and none under 
him. It was then ascertained that he had been in that ‘ 
situation for three months, without a change of clothes. 
The sacking had rotted, and part of his person rested 
on the floor. He had not received any for some 
days. His right foot had rotted away, leaving nothin 
but the bones. Information was given to the relieving of- 
ficer, and Mr. Washbourne, the surgeon of the union, | 
was ordered to attend ta him, but on hearing that the 
man had been bed.ridden for some years, and not being 
himeelf well, he did not go to him for three or four days; 
in the mean time the man died. A coroner's jury re- 


turned a verdict of “ natural death,” accompanied by an 
opinion that Johnstone's death was accelerated by the | 


—- of his wife, who appeared to be of weak intellect, 
and unfit to have the care of him.— Devizes Gazette. 


The London Journals for March announce, among 
others, the following new books: 

Athens, its Rise and Fall; with views of the Arts, 
Literature, and Social Life of the Athenian People. By 
the author of “ Eugene Aram,” “ Last Days of Pompeii,” 
“ Rienzi,” &c. 

The first volume of Lockhart’s life of Sir Walter Scott. 
The remaining five volumes are to appear at intervals of 
a month, 

Mrs. Butler’s new tragedy, The Star ‘of Seville. 

The second volume of Lord Mahon’s History of En- 
gland, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, 1720—1737. 

The conclusion (in two volumes, 8vo.) of Mr. Hallam’s 
Introduction to the History of Literature, in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries. ; 

Impressions of Italy, and other Poems; by Lady Eme- 
line Stuart Wortley. 

New novels by the Countess of Blessington, Miss Mary 
py author of “ Almack’s Revisited,” James, &c. 

A new volume of the Duke of Wellington’s Des- 
patches; Sermons by Bishop Heber ; and the concludi 
volumes of Southey’s Peninsular War, are also announ 


LONDON THEATRICALS. 


Adelphi.—Hassan Pacha, or the Arab Leap, intro- 
ducing the Bedouins as dramatis persone, was produced 
on Monday, embracing nearly the whole strength of this 
efficient company, and with scenic effects which no one 
but Mr. Yates would attempt, in so small a space as the 
stage of the Adelphi. It was, as it deserved to be, most 
successful, and will continue to “draw,” till the end of 
the season. John Reeve and Wilkinson, as rival chate- 
lains ; Lyon and O.Smith, as rival chiefs—one of Georgia, 
and the other a Turkish pacha; Miss Daly as Lyon's 
wife; Mrs. Stirling, Miss Daly’s attendant, and a host of 
pretty faces to constitute O. Smith’s harem; Arab and 
Tarkish servitors, dancers, &c. &c.—all added their quota 
to the amusement which this “ romantic burletta” ap- 
peared to give to a crowded house. Jim Crow continues 
to jump, and Mrs. Yates to delight as the Duchess de la 
Vaubaliére ; and an evening may be passed with as much 
entertainment and pleasure, at the Adelphi, as in the 
days of old. The diminution of prices at the large houses 
seems to have had no bad effects on the favourite minors. 

St. James's.—The French Refugee, Mrs. S. C. Hall's 
burletta, was produced on Monday, and was highly suc- 
cessful. It will add much to Mr. Morris Barnett’s fame 
as an actor in this line of character. His Monsieur 
Jacques was an admirable performance, and his Monsieur 
St. Pierre is scarcely less so. Mrs. Hall’s shorter stories 
have always had a dramatic torn, and several been most 
successfully dramatised by others. Mrs. Yates’s Grace 
He cannot be forgotten; and we have often thought 
that Mrs. Hall would be as delightful on the stage as 
she has ever been in the ls. We si ly hope 
that this, her first attempt, will induce her to visit us as 
regularly on the boards as she has within the binding. 
The plot is extremely simple, and well worked out; the 
interest is kept up throughout, and, till almost the close, 
you can sgarcely guess how it will finish. 4 French 
Refugee (Mr. Morris Barnett) gains a living for himself 
and only daughter, Julie (Miss Allison), as a teacher of 
music and dancing: Julie is seen and loved by one of 
his pupils, Gerard Hamilton (Mr. Saville), and secretly 
married to him. This deceit preys on her mind till she 
almost fears to see her father; when, in an interview 
with her husband, appointing a rendezvous for the night, 
she is overheard by a mischievous girl, Madge (Miss J. 
Smith), who immediately reports the scandal to S/. Pierre. 
A - then ensues between Julie and him, which ends 
in disowning her: but she acknowledges her mar- 
riage, which is confirmed by Gerard, and she is forgiven. 
On the return of Louis XVIII., Monsieur St. Pierre is 
restored to France, and all his honours ; and every thing 
is ended to the satisfaction of all the parties concerned : 
to which we may add that of the audience, who seemed 
delighted from beginning to end. Mr. Barnett was not 
Mr. B., but the old Frenchman, and Miss Allison was 
natural and pretty as his daughter: one or two scenes 
between thein were of a high order. Miss Smith was 

uaint and pointed as Madge, and sang two pretty songs. 
In addition to these, Madame Sala and Miss Booth the 
Litile added to the ensemble; and Mr. Gardner was 


clever, with little to do, as Jacob, a servant. Altogether, . 


we have seldom seen a piece got up with better effect, in 
scenery, dresses, &c., and we sincerely wish that The 
French Refugee may be as popular as Monsieur Jacques 
was and is; and, in conclusion, beg to congratulate 
Hall on the deserved success of her stage offering. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 
‘reasury Department, April 1, 1837. 

Notice is hereby given, in conformity Pe resolution 
of the senate, pa March 2d, 1837, that the receipts 
for the month of January last for customs, were 

$1,113,936 84 

For lands 1,250,364 70 

$2,363,301 54 

Those for the month of February last were : 
For Customs $1,897,762 49. 
For lands 989,516 91 
$2,887,279 40 

These statements are ‘compiled from the bank returns, 
made to this office, and will not probably vary much from 
the correct sums, 4s ascertained after the end of the 
quarter, 

The receipts for March, after fully reported here, will 
be published on the first May ; and those for the residue 
of the recess of congress in a similar manner monthly. 

It may be useful and interesting to many to know the 
expenditures during each month; and consequently hey 
will be added. Those in January were $1,768,412 81, 
and in February, $2,228,221 22, , 

Lev: Woopsurr. 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
Department of State, March 31, 1837. 

Information has been received at the department, from 

the consul of the United States at Bergen, in Norway, 

that a law has been passed by the late congress, or 

Storthing, of Norway, and approved by the king, by 

which all foreign captains that enter the ports of Norway, 

as well as those of that country, are allowed to transact 

business, collect their freights 

hemselves, without employing ship-brokers, or paying 
them any fees, when not employed, 


MAemoirs and Private Anecdotes 
OF THE 
COURTS OF BERLIN, DRESDEN, WARSAW, AND 
VIENNA, 


IN THE YEARS 1777, 1778, anp 1779. 


By N. William Wraxall, Esq. 
FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 


LETTER XXI. 

Review of the Saxon history—Augustus the Second and Third— 
Reign, death, and character of Frederick Christiqn—Character 
and anecdotes of the reigning Elector of Saxony, Frederick 
Augustus—Electress of Saxony—Prince Charles—Anecdotes 
of the Electress Dowager. " 

Dresden, October 13th, 1778. 
Before I quit this capital and country, it is natural that 
I should say something of the sovereign and the court 
of Saxony. Duringa period of near seventy years, when 
the electors were kings of Poland, the crown, though it 
continued to be elective, was almost considered as here- 
ditary in the Saxon line. It may however be justly doubt- 
ed, whether except the title of king, and the honours 
annexed to it, any real advantage accrued to Saxony, from 
the elevation of their princes to the Polish throne. Augus- 
tus the Second expended a great part of his electoral 
revenues at Warsaw, either in maintaining himself on 
that tottering and venal eminence, or in purchasing the 
suffrages of the principal nobles and ecclesiastics in favour _ 
of his son. His numerous gallantries, his expensive taste, 
his extraordinary vigour of body, and his munificence, 
have rendered Augustus the Second not a little distin. 
guished in the history of the present century. Even his 
natural sons conduced to immortalise their father. Mar- 
shal Saxe, who was one of them, fills perhaps a greater 
place in the annals of time, than his legitimate brother, 

Augustus the Third, King of Poland. His mother was 

the beautiful countess of Konigsmark, whose brother the 

ill-fated lover of Sophia Dorothea, Princess of Zell, perish- 

ed at Hanover, in the manner which I have already 

related. 
Augustus the Second died only forty-five years ago, of 

a mortification in his foot, caused by a blow which he 

gave himself, whew stepping into his coach. The disease 

originated in’a corrupt habit of body, as two of his toes 
had been already amputated, previous to the accident 
which terminated his life. He was certainly an amiable 
and accomplished prince, brave, humane, generous, and 
endowed with talents for captivating mankind. But 
never was any court more dissolute than that of Dresden 
under his reign. What shall we say of a sovereign, who, 
as Lady Wortley Montagu assures us, and she knew him. 
personally, wooed the countess of Cosel, by throwing at 
her feet a bag containing ten thousand louis d’ors, with 
one hand, while with the other he broke a horse-shoe, 
and flung the pieces on the groond, as a proof that his 
strength was not inferior to his generosity! What are 
we to think of a man, who on hearing that the regent 
duke of Orleans had expired in the arms of Madame de 


Valori, lifting his eyes and hands to heaven, exclaimed, . 


“Ah! que je meurs de la mort dece juste!” It is the 
king of Prussia himself, who relates this anecdote of 
Augustus; the wit of which is far excceeded by its inde- 
cency and profligacy. 
Notwithstanding the vices of his administration, the 
enormous waste of money which his Polish kingdom 
occasioned, and the devastation of Saxqny by Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden, who, after dethroning Augustus, 
allowed his victorious troops to live at free quarters in the 


1 + +, 


his memory is dear to the Saxons, who remember only his 
magnificence, his affability, and the splendour of his court. 
The late king of Poland, Augastus the Third, bore no 
resemblance to his father in the principal features of his 
character. He inherited much of the bodily strength, 
“but not the activity or address of his predecessor. Mild, 
indolent, and destitute of energy, he was not formed to 
cope with so formidable a neighbour and antagonist as 
the present king of Prussia. Calculated for times of peace 
and repose, his abilities were unequal to situations of 
emergency or difficulty. In the protection of all the arts, 
and in the gratification of his passion for music as well 
as painting, he knew hardly any bounds. During more 
than twenty years, from his accession in 1733 to the 
commencement of the great war in 1756, no prince in 
Europe could vie with him in these respects. Happy in 
the midst of his numerous family, the illegitimate branches 
of which were scarcely less dear to him than his own 
sons; occupied in forming the famous * Gallery of Dres- 
den,” or in assembling the finest orchestra that Germany 
had ever seen; Augustus devolved the cares of govern- 
ment on his minister and favourite, Count Bruhl. 

But the calm so long enjoyed by Saxony ushered in a 
period of unprecedented calamity. Relying on his.con- 
nections and alliances with tbe house of Austria, he 
imprudently entered into the secret machinations, which 
Maria Theresa, supported by Elizabeth, Empress of 
Russia, set on foot to reduce the power, and divide the 
dominions of the family of Brandenburg. Frederick having 
anticipated the execution of the plan, by measures of 
equal vigour and decision, Saxony became the sacrifice 
to Augustus’s want of foresight, and injudicious plans of 
aggrandisement. The remainder of his life was only a 
tissue of misfortune, aggravated by disgrace. He saw 
Dresden laid almost in ashes, his enemy master of the 
electorate, his army reduced to surrender at discretion, and 
his own person scarcely secure among his elective subjects 
at Warsaw. His wife, the late queen of Poland, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Joseph the First, a princess of exem- 
plary piety and virtue, endeavoured to oppose a feeble 
barrier to Frederick's military severity. Her days were 
embittered, and her end accelerated by the Prussian 
exactions, of which, for several years, she was « reluct- 


ding these misfortunes of his reign _ 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


“ant spectatress. Hardly was Augustus restored to his 


capital and hereditary dominionis, by the ‘peace of 1762, 
when death terminated his reign, Saxony, at his decease, 
exhibited'a deplorable picture of depopulation, misery, and 
desolation, fot to be exceeded by any thing of which the 
present age furnishes an example. % 
« His eldest son, and successor, would nevertheless as- 
suredly have been elected king of Poland, if, by a singular 
fatality, he had not followed his father to the grave, in the 
space of a few weeks. So deep a root had the Saxon family 
taken in that country, by the uninterrupted possession of 
the crown ever since the decease of John Sobieski, that 


neither the intrigues, nor the armies of Catharine, could — 
probably have raised any other candidate to the throne. ' 


But the forms necessary, previous to the election of a 
sovereign, and the time that elapsed, from the demise of 
Augustus to the period of filling the vacancy as pre- 
stribed by the Polish constitution, removed the only obsta- 
cle to the empress’s views. The new elector was carried 
off by the small-pox, at Dresden, in the vigour of his age, 
on the 17th of December 1763, after a reign of only ten 
weeks. His premature end overturned all the projects 
of the court of Saxony, and enabled Catharine, in defi- 
ance of every impediment, to confer the crown of Poland 
on Count Poniatowski. 

Those who were acquainted with the late elector, 
Frederick Christian, assure me that he was an enlighten- 
ed and an amiable prince. His parts were not brilliant, but 
his judgment was sound, his understanding solid, and his 
mind enlarged. Like all his predecessors since Augustus 
the Second, who in order to attain the crown of Poland 
renounced the protestant tenets, he professed the catho- 
lic faith. His adherence to the Romish communion did 


- not prevent him from giving the most conspicuous demon- 


strations of a liberal mind. During his short reign, he 
conferred offices of the highest trust indiscriminately on 
hia subjects of both persuasions ; and, immediately after 
his accession, he began by naming four Lutheran 
“Dames d’Honneur” to attend on the electress. This 
innovation, the result of a superior understanding, was 
soon repressed on his decease. 

In his person and figure, the late elector was eminent- 
ly unfortunate. His face, arms and breast were well 
proportioned, and when seated at a table he presented 
the appearance of a handsome man; but, from his waist 
downwarde, he was deformed—his thighs and legs being 
crooked, and entirely contracted. Many reasons have 
been assigned for so unhappy a conformation. The most 
common, and that which has obtained general belief in 


. Saxony, is, that his mother, the late queen of Poland, was 


so affected at the sicht of a deer, which, being shot in the 
haunch, was dragged before her the legs trailing along 
the ground and bleeding, that it occasioned the deform- 
ity of her son. It is difficult to believe, but more diffi- 
cult to disprove, so extraordinary a story. Whatever 
was the cause, the effect was irremediable, and baffled all 
medical skill. Baths of every kind were resorted to in 
vain for the restoration of his limbs; and physicians 
from every part of Europe were consulted to no purpose. 
The'elector remained a cripple during his whole life. 

To Frederick Christian succeeded his eldest son, a 
minor of thirteen; but the administration of Saxony 
was intermediately committed to Prince Francis Xavier, 
his uncle. The reigning elector, Frederic Augustus, is 
in the prime of his age, not having yet completed his 
twenty-eighth year. Of a middle size, inclining rather 
to short than tall, his limbs are neither active nor mus- 
cular, though he possesses sound health and a strong con- 
stitution. Over his whole figure there is diffused some- 
thing, easier perceived than described, altogether destitute 
of grace, and deficient in dignity. Nor are his maners 
calculated to compensate for the want of personal accom- 
plishments. In his address he is shy, distant, and reserved. 
Coldness and inanimation characterise his behaviour, 
pervade his conversation, and accompany all his actions. 
He displays none of the gracious and communicative dis- 
position which almost equally characterises in different 
ways, his three cotemporaries, Frederick the Second, 
Stanislaus, and the present eraperor. 

In more solid endowments, in application, strength of 

mind, and talents for government, the elector is by no 
means deficient. His reign has hitherto heen a happy 
one for his subjects, whose true interests he has discern- 
ment to perceive, and whose felicity he has sufficient 
principle to consult, in preference to every other object 
of pursuit. Itis not the aggrandisement of his house, 
the acquisition of a precarious crown, or the extension 
of his dominions, but the security, protection, and reno- 
vation of Saxony, which regulate his system of policy, 
Rigid in his morals, and tinctured with bigotry on 
articles of religious belief, he represses with severity the 
slightest deviations from propriety of conduct. No men 
or women of dissolute characters will ever attain to favour 
or preferment under the present reign. 
_ Frederick Augustus has no taste for splendour, or the 
luxurious magnificence of a court, like his two predeces- 
sors, the kingsof Poland. All his amusements are sober, 
temperate, and confined to a small number of persons. 
He dances, it is true, at the court-balls in Carnival, and 
is fond of that diversion, if he can with propriety be said 
to be fond of any thing. Twice every week he goes to 
hunt at the palace of Moritzburg; but he is accompanied 
by scarcely any attendants or courtiers. For the fine 
arts, he betrays no partiality ; and though the celebrated 
gallery of paintings collected by his grandfather, Augus- 
tus the Third, at an immense expense, communicates 
with, and is in effect, a part of the electoral palace, he 
rarely visits it. That noble repository of the works of 
the great masters, Italian and Flemish, is left for the 
inspection of strangers. 

The elector, though not distinguished either by his 
patronage or passion for the arts, is neverthcless a prince 
of a cultivated understanding. In natural philosophy, 

and various other branches of knowledge, he has made 
considerable progress. IIc,is musical, and performs with 
execution on the harpsichord: yet even his musical plea- 
‘sures are solitary, and he rarely, if ever, permits any 
one to be present on those occasions. For military af- 
fairs he has never manifested any inclination. He wears 
‘indeed, frequently an uniform; but, though the parade 
where his guards and troops exercise daily is situated 
within a hundred paces of the palace, he scarcely ever 
appears there, and contents himself with inspecting them 
from the windows of his apartments. Had he felt a 
disposition to signalise himself in the field, he might 
have found an occasion at this moment, when an emperor 
and a king are both at the head of their respective ar- 
mies, the one to attack, the other to defend his elector. 
ate! It is well known that Prince Henry of Prussia, a 


commander scarcely inferior to any of the present age, 
and of yeats so much more advanced, offered to serve 
under the elector, if he had been disposed to take the 


field. The proposal was declined. 


Count. Marcolini, hi ly favourite, and his constant 
companion, is an Italian, about five and forty years of 
age, who having been formerly a page of honour in the 
court of Saxony, became known to Frederick Augustus 
at an early period of life. Of a disposition amiable and 


. conciliating, he has improved the opportunities which his 


place and situation afforded, to attain the highest degrce 


of personal favour with his master. He has, in fact, - 


neither rival nor competitor, for tlie eminence which he 
occupies, Count Stutterheim fills the employment and 
perforins the functions of first minister; but Marcolini. 
without the ostentation or responsibility of office, pos- 
sesses no inconsiderable share of political influence. 

In whatever point of view we survey the elector, his 
characteristic is a tranquillity of mind approaching to 
apathy, Those who know him most intimately, assert 
that he is never greatly agitated by any pursuit or occu- 
pation. If he hunts, it is not so much from natural 
ardour for the chase, as from a conviction that the 
exercise is salutary and beneficial to his health. He nei- 
ther takes a lively interest in his palaces nor his horses, 
nor in the company of ladies, nor in the conversation of 
his courtiers. Of course, he is seldom betrayed into 
those weaknesses which originate from sensibility, the 
chief source of refined gratification. Distant and re- 
tired, he neither inspires warm attacliment in others, 
nor is he animated with strong affection for those 
about him. A confined education, joined to elevated 
ideas of his own rank, have added strength to his habitual 
reserve. But his defects are private and personal, termi- 
nating in himself, while his virtues are public, and dif- 
fuse happiness through his dominions. He will not, in- 


deed, be remembered in future ages, by his protection of , 


talents, by his ski!l in tournaments, by his valour, or the 
magnificence of his disposition, like Augustus the Se- 
cond; but his reign will probably be recollected and com- 
memorated us an era, from which Saxony, plunged into 
every species of misfortune by the extravagance or inca- 
pacity of its princes, revived under the wise government 
of an economical and pacific sovereign. 

The reigning electress, his wife, Maria Amelia Augusta, 
is of the house of Deuxponts, and was born in 1752. 
Her person is tall, elegant, and dignified, though she 
cannot with propriety be termed handsome, as her face 
is marked with the small-pox. She has fine hair in prodi- 
gious quantity, a fair complexion, eyes by no means des- 
titute of expression, and an interesting countenance. 
Her manner, which impresses at first with the idea of 
distance and reserve, becomes, on nearer acquaintance, 
easy, affable, and pleasing. In conversation, she is 

Jively and communicative, without possessing either su- 
perior talents, or a very cultivated understanding. Her 
life, like that of princesses in general, is uniform, and des- 
titute of gaicty or variety. She goes, indeed, regalarly 
to the comedy, to the chase, and to the country, but the 
elector commonly accompanies her on these occasions, 
which can scarcely be denominated parties of pleasure. 
The electress has little taste for sedentary amusements ; 
a circumstance the more to be regretted, as she passes 
many of her private hours in solitude or seclusion, with- 
out company of any kind. Music and painting form her 
principal resources. Over her husband she is supposed 
to possess no political influence, and their marriage, 
which hitherto has not been productive of issue, may be 
considered rather as_an alliance of state, than as an union 
of mutual inclination. 

Her sterility must be regarded as more than an ordi- 
nary misfortune to the elector, and to Saxony, since 
Prince Charles, who is his next brother, and his presump- 
tive heir, labours under all the varieties of deformity 
which can meet in the human frame. I have the honour 
to know him, and to see him frequently. Scarron him- 
self must have been handsome, compared to Prince 
Charles of Saxony, whose face, hands, body, legs, and 
feet, are all more or less distorted. Incapable of wellre: 
standing, or mounting a horse, on account of his n@émer- 
ous infirmities, he is wheeled about from one apartment 
to another. Under such an accumulation of corporeal 
ailments, he is, nevertheless, cheerful, conversable, and 
almost gay. One should be tempted to suppose by his 
conversation and deportment, that he is not unhappy. 
From necessity, not less than from inclination, he has 
cultivated his mind, the only part of his formation which 
admits of improvement. It is singular, that he was not 
born in a state of deformity, but gradually became so at 
the age of eleven or twelve, previous to which time his 
limbs were apparently well made; he is now about six 
and twenty. Such a person seems incapacitated by his 
infirmities for marriage. Yet, as the elector has hitherto 
no children, and the succession would by his death de- 
volve on Prince Charles, the electress dowager, his mo- 
ther, wishes to procure him a bride. For the honour of 
human nature, and of wedlock, it is to be hoped that the 
project will never be carried into execution. 

As there remain, besides the elector and Prince Charles, 
two younger brothers, Anthony and Maximilian, who 
have already attained to manhood, and who labour under 
no bodily defects, such a measure can hardly be esteemed 
necessary to prevent the extinction of the Saxon male line 
in the present house. No event can, indeed, be apparent- 
ly more improbable at this time than such a failure. But, 
should it ever take place, contrary to all appearances, and 
of course the reigning, or “ Albertine branch,” become 
extinct, the electoral dignity and the Saxon dominions, 
(after passing through the surviving sons of Augustus 
the Third, if such there were remaining alive,) would re- 
vert to the elder, or “ Ernestine branch,” now reigning 
at Weymar. Germany would then witness one of the 
most extraordinary events which its internal history and 
constitution present; namely, the restoration of the de- 
scendants of John Frederick, Elector of Saxony, to their 
ancient patrimonial title and territories. He was de. 
spoiled and degraded, after the battle of Muhlberg, by 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, above two centuries ago. 
You may probably recollect that the virtuous and unfor- 
tunate prince to whom I allude, for his adherence to the 
protestant faith, no less than for his generous resistance 
to the imperial power, was deprived of his electoral do- 
minions and dignity, which Charles conferred on his 
cousin Maurice and his male descendants. In their line 
it still continues ; but, by ‘subsequent stipulations, it was, 
nevertheless, settled, that, if they ever became extinct, the 


posterity of John Frederick should be again reinstated | 


in their original honours and possessions. This is the 
case ae though highly improbable, would be realised 


should the present elector and his three brothers die with- 


out male issue, ‘ 
The electress dowager, Maria Antonietta, mother to 


the four princes above mentioned, may be dewominated, — 


in every sense, a distinguished woman. She is daughter to 
that most unfortunate prince, Charles the Seventh, who, 
from Elector of Bavaria, was raised, by France, to the 
imperial dignity, in the year 1741. Driven by the forces 
of Maria Theresa from his hereditary dominions, and 
compelled to take refuge in an inn at Francfort, while 
Monich was in the hands of the Austrians, he soon after- 
wards terminated his days, the victim of French policy 
no less than of his own ambition. His daughter, of whom 
I now speak, is about fifty-four, and, if I may judge from 
her present infirmities, as well as her broken state of 
health, does not promise to attain to a very advanced age. 
In her person, even when young, she never can have 
been agtgeable. Her figure is short, her face red, marked 
with the smallpox, and little calculated to procure admi- 
ration, Yet, in defiance of so many natural disadvan. 
tages, an air of sense and intelligence illuminates her 
countenance. Few princesses possess more knowledge 
of the world, more gracious manners, or greater powers 
of pleasing in conversation. Mistress of various lan- 
guages, acquainted with the human heart, and ingra- 
tiating in her address, she conduces not a little to render 
the Saxon court agreeable to strangers. Her ambition 
is not inferior to her political talents ; but she has, at pre- 
sent, no field on which to exert either, as her son, the 
elector, no longer consults her on matters of a public na- 
ture, nor allows her to interfere in state affairs. Frus- 
trated of the crown of Poland by her husband’s prema- 
ture death, at the moment when she seemed about to be 
raised to that throne, and now removed from the active 
scenes of state, she happily finds resources in her love of 
letters. A patroness of the arts, she has adorned her 
mind by the perusal of the works of the finest writers in 
most European languages. I was surprised to find her 
so well versed in ours; and I have too many obligations 
to her, for the distinguished manner in which she has 


’ treated me during my stay here, not to speak of her with 


a degree of gratitude that I am aware is allied to par- 
tiality. 

My residence at Dresden now draws to a close, being 
about to set out for Munich. I would willingly pass 
through Bohemia, but it is still a scene of war, and 
though hostilities between the great armies have ceased, 
there is no communication open from this city to Prague. 
I must, therefore, of necessity, take my course through 
Freyberg, the upper palatinate, and Ratisbon. 


LETTER XXII. 


State of Raiisbon—Bavaria—Aspect of the country—Munich— 
Character and anecdotes of the elector palatine, Charles The- 
odore—Explanation of the pacific system adopted by that 
prince—Court of Munich. 


Munich, November 3, 1778. 

In my way from Dresden to this city I passed near a 
week at Ratisbon, which, without being in a state of 
siege, is, nevertheless, as completely invested at present 
by the troops of Maria Theresa and Joseph as Dantzic is 
by the forces of Frederick. Ratisbon is built on the 
southern bank of the Danube, opposite to which, on the 
northern side, stands the little town of Amhof, at the dis- 
tance of scarce a hundred yards. Two bridges, one of 
stone, the other of wood, connect them, the river being 
divided into two streams at the spot. We were stopped, 
on our arrival, by the Austrian soldiers posted at Amhof; 
of which place the court of Vienna took possession, in 
common with the rest of Lower Bavaria, upon the de- 
cease of the late elector, about ten months ago. It must 
be confessed that Ratisbon is thereby placed in the most 
critical and perilous situation, surrounded on every side 
by the imperial troops, who may, at any moment, enter 
the city, and sequester it in virtue of some antiquated 
pretension. After the recent seizure of so considerable 
a portion of the Bavarian succession, what part of the 
German empire can be regarded as secure? The terror 
occasioned by it has already operated universally ; and it 
has even been agitated to remove the diet from Ratisbon, 
where that assembly has been held for ages, to some other 
place more protected from violence. The result of the 
present war between Austria and Prussia will determine 
how far the Germanic system is or is not likely to con- 
tinue unviolated, a question which can only be decided 
by arms. 

From the gates of Ratisbon to those of Landshut, a 
space of more than fifty miles, the whole intermediate 
country is occupied by Maria Theresa’s troops, and be- 
come, in all respects, incorporated with her other vast 
dominions. It is a very fertile portion of Bavaria, pro- 
ducing immense crops of grain, and must prove, if finally 
retained by her, an inestimable acquisition of power and 
resources to the house of Austria. The population is not 
inferior to the exuberance of the soil ; and when its local 
position is considered, which protects the western frontier 
of the empress qucen’s territories, where she is most vul- 
nerable, I am not surprised that Prussia and Saxony have 
opposed so important an augmentation of her strength. 
At Landshut commence the actual dominions of the 
elector palatine, as Duke of Bavaria, which continue un- 
interruptedly to Munich; but it is by no means so fine a 
tract as that recently seized by the court of Vienna. 

The Bavarian peasants appear to me a race of men far 
inferior to the Saxons in bodily formation, and not less 
in the plenty and riches of their farms, as well as in cul- 
tivation of manners. Superstition and poverty, blended 
with distress, are visible in every village, and almost in 
every countenance. Such a contrast may partly result 
from physical causes, but must be principally attributed 
to the genius of the government. The approaches to 
Munich bear no similarity, either in beauty or in fertili- 
ty, to the environa of Dresden. For many miles before 
1 arrived here, the country, which is level, exhibited few 
marks either of industry or of riches. The city of Mu- 
nich itself, though large, handsome, and full of elegant 
buildings, wants the vivacity and gaiety of the capital of 
Saxony. It must, however, be admitted, that the moun. 
tains of the Tyrol form a sublime and picturesque object, 
extending across the whole horizon to the south, at the 
distance of twenty leagues, their summits covered with 
perpetual snow. 

It is not a little curious and striking to find Munich 
in profound repose, the court occupied in amusements, 
and no indication or appearance of war, at a moment 
when Austria, Prussia, and Saxony are contending for a 
part of Bavaria itself. The elector palatine, who, as it 
would seem, should, not less from inclination than from 
necessity, have drawn hiv sword, in order to maintain the 


integrity of the succession devolved to him, remit 
passive and neutral iff his own quarrel. He’ even sari. 
tions the usurpation of a considerable part of his tertitg. 
ries, and legitimates, as far as he is able, the violeney of 
the imperial cabinet. How are we to’ account for such a 
line of conduct in a prigce hitherto considered as neither 
pusillanimous, nor incapable of defending’ his rights? 
How are we to reconcile it to the ordinary maxims of 
political interest or of private honour? I will endeavour 
from the lights which I possess, to explain, in some mea. 
sure, the secret motives of so extraordinary and myste. 
rious a policy. 

Charles Theodore, the reigning elector palatineyis:no 
longer young, nor under the influence of any passiong 
except such as are compatible with, if they do not con. 
tribute to, his felicity and repose. Endowed with judg. 
ment, and possessed of no mean abilities, he is, neverthe. 
less, unambitious, and more attached to his pleasures than 
desirous of aggrandising his house or extending his do. 
minions. In attention and application to public business 
he is not deficient. His leisure is principally divided be. 
tweén the gratifications of appetite and the pursuits of 
literature, to both of which he alternately sacrifices. He 
no longer rides or hunts, having renounced, for these ten 
or twelve years past, the diversion of the chase, on ac. 
count of the dizziness to which he is subject; but in the 
conviviality of the table he indulges freely. As a sove. 
reign, compelled to the observance of certain forms, he 
dines every day in public, about one o'clock : he sups in 
private, and at these select parties the elector lays aside 
all restraint. Ladies contribute to animate the conversa. 
tion, which is not confined within the limits of severity, 
His female attachments have not, however, at any period 
of his life, been distinguished by delicacy or selection of 
choice. On the contrary, they have rather been marked 
by opposite characteristics. Few princes now living, 
none, perhaps, except the king of Prussia, have cultivated 
their minds more assiduously, or with greater success, 
His reading is extensive ; and to the information derived 
from books he adds the advantages of travel, as well as 2 
perfect knowledge of mankind. He has visited Italy, and 
reads the works of the poets and historians of that coun. 
try, ancient and modern, in their original languages. In 
English, I am assured, he is not less conversant. Though 
a catholic, he is by no means a bigot ; and if we try him 
by the ordinary standard of princes, he certainly occu. 
pies a place much above mediocrity. 

When young, for he is now fifty-four, he was married 
to his cousin, a princess of the same branch of the pala. 
tine family from which he is himself descended. She is 
still alive, but they have never had any issue. The 
electress, Maria Elizabeth of Sulzbach, who was born in 
1721, is near four years older than her husband. Neither 
her face nor her figure can ever have had any pretensions 
to beauty, but she is a woman of parts and spirit. In 
her sterility is to be discovered the leading cause of 
Charles Theodore’s political conduct. Destitute of le- 
gitimate descendants, and without hope of any by his 
present wife, succeeding the late Elector of Bavaria, a 
prince for whom he did not feel any affection, and unat- 
tached to his presumptive successor, the Duke of Deux. 
Ponts, he has no ambition to transmit entire the palatine 
succession to a collateral and distant heir. All his af- 
fections and inclinations are converted into another chan- 
nel. He has five natural chikiean, two male-end three 
female, fur whom he feels the warmest attachment. One 
of them, who is married to Frederick William, Prince 
of Issembourg, is now here at Munich. The imperial 
court, well informed of the elector’s sentiments, political 
and private, has profited of his partiality towards his ille. 
gitimate issue. Prince Kaunitz has found means to con- 
vey to him assurances, on the part of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph, that, in return for his neutrality and acquies- 
cence in their claims on Bavaria, they will provide, ina 
distinguished manner, for all his natural children. Nor 
have they neglected to awaken his jealousy and excile 
his resentment at the opposition which he has experi- 
enced from the Duke of Deux-Ponts. 

Influenced by these considerations, particularly the 
former, Charles Theodore hitherto holds firm to his con- 
vention with the house of Austria. Neither the murmurs 
of his new subjects, who feel for the humiliation of the 
Bavarian line and name, nor the remonstrances of Prus- 
sia and Saxony, can induce him to take up arms in his 
own cause, He sees, with philosophic indifference, the 
most beautiful portion of his dominions torn from him 
by foreign violence. It is, however, matter of reasonable 
doubt, how long he can persist in so passive a system. 
Those who have access to him in his private hours a 
sert that he is visibly uneasy and disturbed; that he 
wishes to drown reflection, and, as the best means of éf- 
fecting it, that he has recourse to the same expedient 
which Alexander used when desirous of avoiding the 
importanity of thought. I am assured, likewise, that ia 
his own family he experiences the most pointed opposi 
tion, not to say the severest reproaches. The electress, 
his wife, as a princess of the Palatine family, feels for 
the wounded dignity of her husband; and the duches 
dowager of Bavaria, her sister, sprung from the same 
origin, participates in the electress’s emotions. Whea 
alone with the elector they express their sentiments 
language of the utmost asperity, and endeavour to rouse 
him from his inaction. ‘Time will show how far thes 
efforts can surmount his affection for his natural chil 
dren, added to his love of repose. 

I was presented to his electoral highness a few day’ 
ago. His manner is rather polite than dignified; not 
the lines of his countenance, which are harsh, saturainé 
and strong, prepossess, at first sight, in his favour. 
has a large forehead, black eyebrows, his nose hook 
and prominent; his figure manly, but not graceful, of § 
middle size, inclining towards corpulency. In gene 
he wears a uniform, and the insignia of no less than thre 
orders of knighthood. One is the “ golden fleece,” #t 
him by the court of Vienna on his accession to the Bav 
rian dominions, as a mark of conciliation and respect, 
the very moment when they were despoiling him of bi 
territories, 

The court of Munich does not strike me as brilliant 
though the Palatine and Bavarian nobility are in oo 
degree united here under a common sovereign. oa 
the electoral palace either a regular or @ beaut 
structure. One apartment, a bed-chamber, the furnitu? 
of which is said to have cost a hundred thousand pou 
sterling, was fitted up by order of the late emnpers” 
Charles the Seventh. After surveying the splendid _ 
ber which he occupied when living, it was a ov’ 
transition to descend into the obscure subterranea? — 
where he now repobés, in the church of the Thee 
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“WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


His remains are deposited in a simple coffin, composed 
of block tin, and on it this inscription : 
* Carolus Septimus, 
Romanorum Imperator, 
Semper Augustus.” 
Close by his side, unconscious of the wars which at this 
“moment desolate Europe, to which he has given rise, is 
‘Jaid the elector his son, who died only a few months ago. 
“Such a. scene is calculated to awaken many reflections; 
_but as they would be rather gloomy and philosophical, 
than of a cheerful description, I leave them to your own 
‘suggestion, and conclude by informing you that to-mor- 
row I shall set out for Vienna. 


LETTER XXIII. 

General opinions entertained at Vienna, relative to the con- 
duct of the campaign—State of Vienna and of the court— 
Arrival of the emperor. 

Vienna, Nevember 28, 1778. 
After having visited the Polish, Saxon, and Bavarian 
capitals, I arrived here from Munich three weeks ago. 

“The imperial court, as well as the metropolis at large, 

‘seem to be plunged into a sort of melancholy and gloomy 

repose, which has succeeded the late campaign. Disap- 

pointment and dejection may be easily perceived, nor 
are they, indeed, concealed. I see no marks of exulta- 
tion, and I hear no panegyrics on the emperor’s military 


_achievements. If the conduct of Frederick is severely 


criticised at Dresden, that of Joseph is loudly reprobated 

‘at Vienna. I dined yesterday at Prince Coloredo’s. On 

‘my right hand sat an officer of distinction, who had 

served in the Moravian army during the whole summer; 

‘and we discussed the operations of the two leaders, as 

well as their respective claims to approbation and ap- 
use. 

“ Never,” said he, “ since the accession of the reigning 
empress, during eight and thirty years, have the Aus- 
trians exhibited so inglorious a spectacle to Europe, as 
in the campaign of 1778. We have indeed in former pe- 
riods been more unfortunate ; we have been defeated and 
put to the sword: but we have never yet, with superior 


‘numbers, at the beginning of the campaign, in the midst 


of our own territories, and possessing all the means of 
offensive war, submitted to be shut up and besieged 
within our lines. At the most disastrous period of the 
late war in 1757, after the defeat which we sustained at 
Prague, Daun would not have adopted so humiliating a 
plan, though he might have been justified in pursuing it. 
If ever offensive operations were necessary in order to 
inspire the troops with ardour, they were so in the present 
campaign. It was indispensable, after a peace of fifleen 
years, to show the Austrian soldier that he was not in- 
ferior to the Prussian, either in discipline, in courage, or 
in leaders. But what has the emperor done? He has 
impressed an indelible conviction on all his officers and 
soldiers, that whatever may be the justice of his cause, 
he feels his inability to maintain it in the field. He has 
tacitly admitted the Prussian superiority. From the 
inaccessible height of Konigingratz, Joseph beheld the 
finest provinces of Bohemia plundered, withont daring to 
make an effort for their defence. Frederick has carried 
off immense contributions, and deeply imprinted the ter- 
ror of his arms in every village, and on every inhabitant. 
Was any exertion made to impede his retreat out of 
Bohemia, when loaded with plunder? None. He re- 


tired without our scarcely daring to molest him, and he 


will return far more formidable in the ensuing spring. 

“ But our misfortunes and our disgrace do not stop 
here. The pernicious presence of the emperor has dif- 
fused them over every part of the military operations, 
and prevented our success, where, without his inter- 
ference, it would have been equally certain and brilliant. 
Though the king was able tu effect his retreat without 
confusion to Schatzlar, in sight of the emperor and 
Marshal Lacy, Prince Henry of Prussia could not have 
retired with equal impunity into Saxony, under the eyes 
of Laudohn. That able commander, who was encamped 
at Munchengratz, after effectually preventing the junc- 
tion of the two armics, only waited for the favourable 
He knew the impediments to Prince 
Henry’s retreat, the ruined condition of his cavalry, the 
difficulty of dragging his artillery, and the impossibility 
of his making effectual resistance if vigorously attacked. 
Laudohn had even formed all his dispositions for the pur- 
pose, issued his final orders, and was about to execute 
them on the following morning at day-break. Our suc- 
cess must have been infallible. But, for our misfortune, 
his imperial majesty arrived from Konigingratz, in an 
open carriage, alone, on the evening before the destined 
attack. All Laudohn’s plans were instantly reversed: 
we remained inactive ; and Prince Henry, like the king 


his brother, closed the campaign triumphantly. It is 
_thus that we are sacrificed, counteracted, and dishonour- 


ed. How can it be otherwise? The empress, we are 
The emperor 
breathes war, but knows not how to conduct it, though 
he aspires to superintend all the operations in person. 
Prince Kaunitz fluctuates between both ; desirous of re- 


pose, yet anxious to gratify a prince whose pussion is 


ambition, and who may soon become his sole master. 


. Such is the actual state of our affairs.” 


I confess myself not a little inclined to admit the justice 


of this picture, which is certainly true, though perhaps 
highly coloured. It ig stamped in legible characters on 


every countenance here, and pervades every conversa- 


tion, All the operations of war are, however, for the pre- 


sent closed, or suspended by the season. Frederick, at 
sixty-seven, no longer braves the snows, nor keeps the 


. field, as he did twenty years ago, when contending 


for his crown and life. He is retired into Silesia, and 
has disposed of his troops in winter quarters, A similar 
conduct is pursued by the Austrians. When I arrived 
here on the seventh of this month, I found all the great 
getieral officers already returned, Lacy, Laudohn, Prince 
Charles Lichtenstein, had quitted the army of Bohemia ; 
ag Duke Albert of Saxe-Tescben had done that of Mora- 
via. The Archduke Maximilian was scarcely recovered 


. from a long and severe illness, with which he had been 


attacked in the camp at Konigingratz. The emperor 
alone, absent in Bohemia, was still occupied in issuing 
directions relative to the cantonment of the forces, and 


_ inspecting the frontier. As some compensation for his 


absence, the Great Duke and Duchess of Tuscany came 


r here in September, on a visit to the empress queen; 
but their presence, whatever personal consolation it may 


afford her, is far from diffusing hitherto the slightest de- 
gree of gaiety over the court or capital, They remain 


_ almost constantly secluded ir in the imperial palace, with- 


ut mixing in any of the amusements of Vivnna. 


After being long and impatiently expected, the em- 
peror reached this city five days ago, at ten in the morn- 
ing of the 23d, from Olmutz, He came incognito in his 
post-chaise, with scarcely any attendants. In order to enjoy 


the pleasure of surprising the empress, he did not even per- | 


mit his arrival to be announced ; and having purposely 
taken his way through the least frequented streets of 
Vienna, he got undiscovered to the palace. Quitting his 
carriage, he ran hastily up a private staircase which led 
to her apartment, and before she was prepared for it, he 
threw himself into her arts. Maria Theresa’s emotions 
at secing her son again, were not less violent than they 
had been at his departure for Bohemia in April, and she 
was for some minutes overcome by them. I saw the 
emperor next day at court, there being a gala in honour 
of the Great Duchess of Tuscany’s birth-day, where he 
was present. He looks burnt and thin, as might be na- 
turally expected, but otherwise in perfect health; and he 
assumed a gaiety of manners and deportment in the 
drawing-room, with appeared to border on affectation. 


No demonstrations of joy, public or private, have followed 
his arrival, and the winter seems to begin under very |. 


unfavourable auspices for a future residence at Vienna. 
Many of the great nobility, whose estates lie in the 
northern provinces of Bohemia, have suffered extremely 
by the Prussian and Saxon depredations. The army is 
discontented ; while the inferior people murmur at the 
increase of taxes, and look forward, with natural appre- 
hension, to their probable augmentation. 


Almost every |’ 


one seems to dread the continuance of war, and to hope 
that winter may not merely*interpose at emporary ces- | 
sation of hdéstilities, but produce overtures of peace. . 
Time will show whether their expectations are likely to — 


be gratified. 


LETTER XXIV. 


Concern of the empress at the birth of a French princess— { 


Activity of the emperor's character—State of the public mind 
at Vienna, at the close of the year 1778. 


Vienna, December 30, 1778. 


Maria Theresa, in addition to the public sources of — 
uneasiness and anxiety which agitate her mind, is at this | 
moment entirely occupied with a domestic misfortune, if 


such it may be justly esteemed ; for it can in fact only 


be termed a disappointment. Yesterday, a courier ar- 


rived from Paris, to announce that the Queen of France 
has brought into the world a daughter. After near nine 
years of sterility, her pregnancy was an event which 
inspired this court with the liveliest joy. All the labours 
of the empress queen, and of her minister Prince Kau- 
nitz, by blending the Austrian and Bourbon families, to 
extinguish the long hereditary animosities of the two 
crowns, remain still incomplete while there is not a 
dauphin. The Queen of Naples, and the Archduchess 
of Parma, who are married to two other princes of the 
house of Bourbon, have both performed this essential ser- 
vice to the state, and produced sons. Maria Theresa has 
omitted no exertions on her part, to ensure the like bene- 
diction on her youngest daughter. As the means which 
she conceived to be most effectual, she has wearied 


f 


Heaven with prayers, and prostrated herself before a | 


variety of saints and altars, to obtain so great a boon. 
You will, perhaps, hardly believe that masses and sup- 


plications for the queen’s safe delivery, at which herim- — 
perial majesty assisted in person, have for several weeks | 


past been performed publicly to a “ Vierge grosse,” 
in one of the churches of Vienna. The dress and figure 
of the statue in question, which is that of the Virgin, re- 
present a pregnant woman. The empress’s vows have 
not, for this time, been fully heard; but as the impedi- 
ments which prevented the Queen of France from hav- 


ing issue, whatever they were, are now surmounted, her > 
mother may still reasonably hope that time will accom- | 


plish her mod eanguine wishes. 
This inauspicious event, joined to the pressure of a 


war unquestionably originating in her own, or rather in | 


her son’s ambition, which threatens to involve the evening 


of her reign in great disquietude, have added force to the - 


empress’s habitual devotion. 
and frequently in tears. The capital already feels the 


She is gloomy, pensive, — 


influence of such a change, which clouds the cheerful- — 
ness of society; and will, it is believed, suppress all - 
public testimonies of mirth or amusement. Maria The- | 


resa has indicated her intention to prohibit the ridottos 
and masked balls customary in the Carnival. 


No one | 
ventures even to intercede with her in behalf of these | 


proscribed diversions ; and unless the emperor should do 
so with warmth, there is not any prospect of their taking 


place during the present winter. 


disappointment from Paris, is nevertheless much shut 
up, and cunstantly occupied in his cabinet. He comcs 


seldom into company, and is rarely at Prince Kaunitz’s, , 


His imperial majesty, | 
“though far less sensible than his mother to the recent _ 


or at Prince Coloredu’s, as he frequently used to be be- ; 
fore the war. It is indeed true, that on the first day of : 
the present month, he dined at court in public, with the ° 
knights of “ the Golden Fleece,” of which order he is : 


the chief and sovereign. 


But this is the only act of - 


state at which he has assisted, or where he has appeared } 


in person, since his return from Bohemia. 


His indefatigable activity carries him, notwithstand. ° 
ing, to every place where he conceives that his exertions < 
can be useful or salutary. He neither considers the re- 


nunciation of sleep, nor any degree of personal incon- 
venience, 


when the occasion demands his interference. A ‘ 
few days ago, at seven in the evening, a fire broke out | 


near the palace of Schonbrun, about a mile beyond the ; 


_ extremity of the suburbs on that side, without the lines. 


As it raged violently for some time, apprehensions were 


_ entertained that the menagerie of Schonbrun might be ~ 


endangered by the flames. The night was dark and , 
cold: but no svoner was the emperor apprised of the - 


circumstance, than he instantly mounted his horse, and 
galloped-to the spot. He gave directions for extinguish. 
ing the flames, assisted in getting engines for the pur- 
pose, and remained there till the conflagration ceased. 
These demonstrations of his attention to preserve the 
tranquillity and to provide for the safety of the capital, 
cannot however dissipate the gloom occasioned by the 
war, and by the mode in which it has been hitherto con- 


ducted. The voluntary suspension of hostilities on both - 


sides, though pretty general, conduces little to tranquillise 


the public mind. Congresses are indeed mentioned as — 
likely to take place in the course of the winter; but the ori- — 
ginal cause of quarrel remains entire, while the Austrians 
continue to occupy Lower Bavaria, and refuse restitution — 


of any part of the sequestered territories. A more se- 
rious subject of alarm appears to be arising on the side 
of pe, Poets having found means to interest the 


empress in his quarrel, if not as an open auxiliary, yet 
as a friend. It is well known that she has expressed, 
through her minister Prince Gallitzin here, the utmost 
disapprobation of the conduct of this court in the affair 
of the Palatine succession. . Her interposition, if sincere 
and strenuous, must be deeply felt by both parties. It is 
certain that preparations of every kind are making here 
for an early campaign. Sostrong was the alarm of a 
recommencement of hostilities, only a fortnight since, 
that measures were taken to act in the field without de. 
lay. The departure of the Grand Duke and Duchess of 
Tuscany, for Florence, was settled for the first week in 
January; and that of the emperor to join the army in 
Bohemia, for the second of the same month: but the re- 
port is now contradicted. Every day may, however, in the 
present critical situation of affairs, produce some great 
event, and you shall be informed of any occurrence that 
arises of moment. 


LETTER XXV. 


State of society at Vienna—Female manners and education— 
Disposal of time—Dress—Style of beauty—Severity of the 
empress in restraining dissipation—Superstition—Men—De- 
fects of their education—Literary prohibitions—Ignorance of 
the upper ranks—Opulence of the great nobiiity—Executions 
—Police—Spies—Bigotry— Belief in familiar spirits, and in the 
philosopher's stone—Laboratories—Veneration for Paracelsus 
Belief in secrets to prolong life—Theatrical amusements— 
Universality of the French language—Climate of Vienna. 


Vienna, February 2, 1779. 


A residence of two winters in Vienna, added to a per- | 
sonal acquaintance with the far greater part of those who | 


compose its society in the best sense of the term, enable 


me to speak with some information on the interior of this 


metropolis, its pleasures, occupations, and inhabitants. 
‘Few European capitals offer more resources to a stranger, 
who does not place his felicity in dissipation. 


studied at Rome. The circle of pleasures that Paris 
offers, or the more elevated range of’ mingled knowledge, 


business, and recreation afforded by London, are not, it : 
Bot the Austrian | 
capital possesses all the requisites for usefully, as well as — 


is true, characteristic of Vienna. 


agreeably, detaining a foreigner; and I shall always, in 
the review of the past, esteem the time which [ have 


passed here, among the best employed as well us most 


pleasing moments of my life. 

It is not in Vienna, as with us, where a native of 
France or of Germany, however well born or accom- 
plished, may pass not only one, but many winters, in 


vain endeavours to force his way into the society of the | 


great. He is not driven here, as in London or in Paris, 
to the theatres and public places of diversion, for a refuge 
from dulness. The common rallying point of pleasure 
and relaxation is here found in the highest circles, to 
which he is immediately carried. Those of Prince 
Kaunitz, and of Prince Coloredo, are the first into which 
every stranger of condition is introduced after his arrival. 
It is unnecessary to repeat, that the former is prime min- 
ister and chancellor of Maria Theresa, as Queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; while Prince Coloredo is only the 
vice-chancellor of Joseph the Second, in his quality of 
Emperor of Germany. As both their houses, which may 
be said to form a part of the imperial palace, are open 
every evening for the reception of company, they 
constitute a principal source of amusement at Vienna. I 
may add, that it is an attention expected from a person 
who has been presented to those ministers, that he should 
frequently be seen of an evening in their drawing-rooms. 
There is not the smallest degree of constraint imposed 
by the presence of Prince Kaunitz, who is usually en- 
gaged at billiards, in a corner of the apartment; and 
every one is at perfect liberty to amuse himself, either at 
play, or in conversation, as his inclinations may lead him. 
Nearly an equal freedom reigns at Prince Coloredo’s, 
who, surrounded by his numcrous sons, daughters, and 
their descendants or connections, unites to the atmost 
simplicity of manners all the finished breeding of a 
courtier and a gentleman. Every thing conduces to put 
a foreigner at his ease, and insensibly to divest him of 
the awkwardness or embarrassment natural on finding 
himself in the midst of a society, with whose habits and 
common topics of conversation he is unacquainted. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that the Austrian 


manners ere cold and reserved on first acquaintance. ‘ 
There is a certain indolent indifference and tranquillity | 


which characterise them, as widely removed from our 
national shyness and taciturnity, as from the French 
frivolity, loquacity, and levity. Time, and a quiet rather 
than a noisy civility, insensibly surmount this barrier. 
The Austrian ladies are by no means deficient in exter- 
nal accomplishments, mental and personal: they are in 
general clegant, graceful, and pleasing; but they rarely 
possess a cultivated mind. The principal reading of a 
woman of quality, is such as tends to pervert and con- 
tract, rather than to enlarge and improve, her understand. 
ing. Holy legends, lives of female saints and devotees, 
masses, and homilies, constitute her chief information. 
She knows little of Madam de Sevigné, and less of Racine, 
Moliere, or Fontenelle. If she has perused the works of 
Cervantes, of Crebillon, and of Le Sage, she has done 
much. With Saint Theresa and Saint Catherine of 
Sienna, she is familiar. 

This want of improvement is universal, and the neces- 
sary result of their conlined education, Young women 
of condition are all sent to a convent, either at Prague, 
at Presburg, or’ at Vienna. There they are taught to 


‘|. sing hyms to the Virgin, and to tell their beads devoutly, 


Of history, poetry, and polite letters, they imbibe no tinc- 
ture ; and the spirit, if not the precepts of their religion, 
set bounds to any liberal enquiries, by the detestation that 
they inspire for heretics, and heretical productions, 
Women of fashion rarely stir out in a morning, except 
to hear mass, or on particular occasions. They usually 
take a cup of coffee or chocolate when they rise; and 
they either remain afterwards invisible in their own 
apartments, in a state of the greatest undress, or devote 
the hours before dinner to the occupation of the toilet, 
Few of them admit visits from men at that time of the 
day, which is sacred to indvlence, affected to devotion, 
or reserved for private concerns of a domestic nature. A 
morning at Vienna is indeed short, as the general hour 
of dining is still half past two, and was formerly one 


o'clock ; but it has gradually grown later for successive — 


years. Prince Kaunitz forms the only exception. The 
afternoons of course are long ; and it is accounted polite 
to visit, wherever it is known that a numerous company 


is met, about half past four, just as they are rising from , 


table. 


He will . 
not indeed find here the productions of art, or the monu- | 
ments of antiquity, which are to be seen at Florence, or | 


4 


q 


~ The evening may properly be said to begin about eight, 
or earlier. Besides the houses of Prince: Kaunita and 
Coloredo, there are others, in which, during: winter, as- 
semblies are held once a week, or more frequently. 

Among the chief, it would be unjust not to mention that 
of the French ambassador; the only member of the 
“ Corps diplomutique,” whose establishment enables him 
to entertain in a style of magnificence. Ices and Jemon- 
ades are offered to the company, but: there is never any 


supper except by particularinvitation. Play is general: © 


ombre is among the reigning ganies: loo, as well.as 
whist, very common: taroc, triffette, reversé, and tric- 
trac, much in vogue. Ladies who, do not sit down to 
cards, frequently have on their lap a little box of old lac, 


and employ themselves in untwisting gold thread, which 


by no means prevents conversation, as it only: occupies 
the fingers. ‘The reserve of the Austrian women, 'so 
unpleasant on first acquaintance, imperceptibly wears uff, 
and gives place to their natural character. Their con- 
versation, if not improving, .is rarely deficient in spirit, 
vivacity, and animation. But a learned woman, so com- 
mon with us, is a thing totally unknown at Vienna. I 
ought in justice likewise to say, that there are some pleas- 
ing and shining exceptions to the imputation of ignorance. 
No capital in Europe can produce persons more distin- 
tinguished by natural and acquired endowments, or of 
minds more liberal and enlarged, than the Countess Thun 
and the Countess de Pergen: the houses of both are the 
rendezvous of every person who pretends to refinement, 
and form the best resource for the English — their 
stay in this capital. | 

The women dress well, with great taste, and greater 
magnificence. I never saw in any court such a profu- 
sion of diamonds, unless, perhaps, at Lisbon; and they 
dispose their jewels with no little elegance. During the 
carnival they endeavour to make amends for the priva- 
tions imposed by lent, which extend not only to the ta- 
ble, but even to the toilet. They have, however, the ab- 
surdity common in every kingdom in Europe; except 
England, of dressing girls at seven and eight years old, 
like women of sixteen or eighteen, with powder, a high 
head, a chignon, and a hoop; which is4n fact the secret 
of rendering them old before they are young. Vienna 
abounds with beautiful women; but they are not all 
natives of Austria, or even of Germany. Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Poland, of which last: country a consi- 
derable part is now become subject to Maria Theresa, con- 
spire to adorn the imperial capital with their respective 
tribute of beauty. Every circle of the German empire 
may claim its share in composing the society of this its 
common metropolis, as all the cities of Greece contributed 
towards the Venus of Apelles. The national, or provin- 
cial cast of character is usually preserved, and easy to be 
distinguished. The women of condition are noble in 
their deportment, and have an air of dignity. I think 
that in general their persons are on a larger scale than 
with us, und that there are more fine forms than pretty 
figures: their hair and teeth are commonly good, parti- 
cularly the later, to which the dryness of the air and cli- 
mate contribute. If there be room for criticism, it is 
about the neck. Nature'seems to have been lavish of that 
attribute of beauty, only in Italy and in Greece; while 
in other European countries she dispenses it with a more 
sparing hand: there are in Vienna itself rad charming 
exceptions to the remark. 

Rouge is universally worn by married wad unmarried 
women of fashion ; but they use it in general with mo- 
deration, as well as taste : girls of fifteen wear it as much. 
as persons of thirty. The archduchesses alone are never 
rouged, the empress not permitting them to be so on any 
occasion whatever. After the death of the late Emperor 
Francis in 1765, rouge: was absolately forbidden by 
Maria Theresa, on pain‘of her displeasure; nor did any 
one dare to use it, even in private companies, or the most 
select parties. It must be confessed, that the authority 
is very unlimited which’ean enforce such a prohibition 
throughout a whole capital, during a considerable length 
of time. Peter the Great, desputic as he was, found the 
obstacles insuperable in many instances, when he ‘at- 
tempted to regulate dress and manners among his sub- 
jects. Rouge revived gradually and imperceptibly, as 
the empress’s grief wore off, and her consequent repug- 
nance to the demonstrations of joy or festivity. 

If it were possible by severity, as well as example, to 
banish and eradicate from any city that intercourse 
which we commonly denominate gallantry, it would have 
been totally extinguished at Vienna. The empress, 
rigidly virtuous in her own conduct, faithful to the mar- 
riage bed, and never suspected of female weakness, makes 
very little allowance for the indiscretions of uthers. She 
crushes every degree of libertinism beneath the weight of 
her displeasure. A woman of condifion, if known to be 
frail, unless her frailty be confined to one lover, and 
managed with the utmost attention to privacy and de- 
corum, is certain to receive an order to quit Vienna : 
perhaps she is obliged to languish out life in some obscure 
provincial town of Hungary, Austria, or other parts of 
her imperial majesty’s dominions. !It is hardly possible 
to conceive how minute and circumstantial a detail her 
enquiries embrace, relative to the private conduct of her 
subjects of both sexes: their actions, amusements, and 
pleasures, even the most concealed, are constantly re- 
ported to her. She employs emissaries or spies, who 
omit nothing for her inforination. I could relate, from 
my own personal knowledge, some curious and énter- 
taining instances of her inspection into the condact of the 
ladies of her court ; but the subject is too delicate for par- 
ticular details. An illiberal superstition,’ rather than a 
rational disapproval of gallantry on aceount of tlie pri- 
vate and political ills which it produces, actuates nd in 
this rigorous proscription. 

In no European capital are so much decency, ‘ailie, 
and respect for appearances maintained; in all connec- 
tions of pleasure or attachment, as at Vienna. These 
attentions are indispensable, in order to avoid attracting 
the imperial notice, always followed by reprebension or 
punishment. Gallantries here are covered with a mys- 
terious veil, and assume the exterior of friendship. Un- 
like the fickle and libertine amours of Warsaw, or of 
Petersburgh, they generally last for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and are rarely broken off on either side. Slow in 
forming, they are still more slow in dissolving. I am 
inclined to believe that, besides the restraints alluded to, 
neither the climate nor the air of Austria are favourable 
to violent passions of any kind. There is something 
phlegmatic in the constitution of the inhabitants, physi- 
cal and intellectual, which is adverse to strong emotions. 
The presence of the empress, and the terror inspired by 
her vigilance, as well as her resentment, ‘operate in 
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repressiag all excesses: Superstition, eonfessors, and 
penances, add weight to temporal motives.’ Bat the prin- 
ciple of frailty nevertheless exists; even Vienna has its 
Messalinas, though certainly in smaller number, and 
marked with fainter colours than elsewhere. 

The superstition of an Austrian woman, however cha- 
Tacteristic, habitual, and excessive, is by no means incon- 
sistent or incompatible with gallantry : she sins, prays, 
confesses, and begins anew; but she never omits her 
masses, not even for her lover. Few of them touch meat 
either on the Friday or Saturday of every week, or during 
the whole period of lent, and they confess frequently; if 
not from principle, yet from habit or from fear. The mar- 
riage ring is seldom worn or kept, as its loss would be 
ominous in their estimation, and presage misfortune. In 
order to avoid so great a calamity, they are generally sent 
to a celebrated chapel of the Virgin, at Maria Zell in 
Styria; a shrine where I am assured there are more 
gold rings than the Carthaginian general found on the 
field of Canne. Very little of the. exterior of devotion is 
nevertheless visible among women of condition: it inter. 
tupts no pleasures of society or conversation ; it neither 
mixes with their discourse, nor tinges their manners: 
they reserve it for the altar, or the confessor. I ought 
likewise to add, that there are not a few, who entertain 
much more liberal and expanded ideas of the Deity and 
of religion, than the catholic faith usually inspires, par- 
ticularly at Vienna. 

After considering the softer sex, in speaking of the 
men, it is just to make a leading distinction. The Aus- 
trian youth of rank or condition are in general insup- 
portable. Distinguished only by pride, ignorance, and 
illiberality ; regarding themselves as superior to every 
other European nation ; altogether destitute of improve- 


- “ment, haughty and assuming; they want equally the 


inclination and the requisites to be agreeable in society. 
“It is true that, like us, they commonly travel ; that is 
from Vienna to Paris, through Italy,and home. They 
imitate the French manners; but possess neither the 
orbanity, the vivacity, nor the elegant levily of France. 
Though coxcombs, they are not amusing ones, and in 
cultivation offaind they are totally deficient. ‘The uni- 
versities and seminaries of instruction, throughout the 
Austrian dominions, are scarcely more calculated to form 
or to enlarge the understanding, than the nunneries where 
the other sex are educated. An ecclesiastic is usually 
selected for the purpose, whose cares are principally 
limited to the morals of his pupils. Temperate in their 
appetites and pleasures, the youth of Vienna by no means 
merit the imputation affixed on the Germans, of a fond- 
ness for wine. , 

It is among men of riper years, in every department, 
civil or mailitary, that are found polished manners, ur- 
banity, and attention to strangers. In solid endowments, 
in local information, and in all the branches of official 
knowledge which qualify for filling offices of state or trust 
with honour and ability, they may vie with the nobility 
of any country in Europe. But I am inclined to believe 
that fewer persons of extensive reading and information 
are found among them, proportion observed, than in any 
ofthe German courts. To the injudicious bigotry of the 
empress, may chiefly be attributed the deficiency. It is 
hardly credible how many books and produetions of every 
species, and in every language, are proscribed by her. 
Not only Voltaire and Rousseau are included in the list, 
from the immoral tendency or licentious nature of their 
writings ; but many authors whom we consider as unex- 
ceptionable or harmless experience a similar treatment. 
A sentence reflecting on the catholic religion; a doubt 
thrown upon the sanctity of some hermit or monk of the 
middle ages ; any composition in which the pleasures of 


~. Jove are warmly depictured; for I by no means speak of 


those licentious writings which it is the duty of every 
government to suppress; in a word, any work where 
superstition is attacked or censured, however slightly, 
attracts immediate notice, and is instantly prohibited 
under severe penalties, 


| The far greater number of those books which consti- 


tute the libraries of persons distinguished for taste and 
refinement, not merely in France or England, but even 
in Rome or Florence, are rigorously condemned, and 
their entry is attended with no less difficulty than dan- 
ger. It is indeed true, that notwithstanding every pro- 
hibition, knowledge insensibly pierces, and gradually 
diffuses itself over the Austrian dominions. But its pro- 
gress is necessarily proportioned to the impediments in 
its way. On application to the literary inquisitors or 
censors, who regulate this branch of internal police, al- 
most any work may likewise be procured, though not 
without trouble, expense, and delay. Leipsic, Paris, or the 
Hague, to one or other of which places recourse must 
usually be had, are distant. The indolence natural to 
the haman mind frequently prevents such an exertion, 
and extinguishes the feeble spark of desire to receive im- 
provement. ‘The Austrian nobility of both sexes, a few 
excepted, seem indeed never to read ; and appear equally 
destitute of an acquaintance with the polite as they are 
with the abstruse branches of study or literature. 

The Hungarians of distinction are commonly masters 
of Latin, because among them it is still a living language, 
asall the proceedings of the courts of judicature, and 
even the public acts of government, are kept in the lan- 
guage of ancient Rome. But law and jurisprudence tend 
very little to regulate their taste, or to introduce them to 
a familiarity with the great writers of antiquity. It is 
noton the banks of the Danube that such works are 
justly valued or appreciated. Horace, Sallust, Virgil, and 
Tacitus have here few readers, and fewer admirers. The 
hereditary superstition of Leopold and the Ferdinands, 
which survives in the present empress, precludes their 
entrance and reception. It is probable that the death of 
Maria Theresa, and the accession of Joseph the Second 
to the Hungarian and Bohemian crowns, will produce a 
vast revolution in the human mind. His sentiments on 
Teligious subjects are known to be more liberal; and they 
will, it is supposed, operate to throw down the barriers, 
which for ages have prevented the diffusion of improve- 
ment among the various classes of people. 

Many of the great nobility here are extremely opulent, 
and maintain a splendour ‘suited to their rank. They 
have usually a palace in Vienna, and another in the su- 
burbs, where they alternately reside, according to the 
season of the year. A piece of magnificence, peculiar, 
as I believe, to the imperial court, is that all the minis- 
ters employed in the principal offices or charges, are 
lodged at the expense of the government, in houses or 
rather apartments belonging to the empress. Those of 


"Prince Kaunitz are very superb. The range of rooms 


occupied by Prince Coloredo, as well as those of Count 


Rosemberg the “ grand chambellan,” constitute part of 
the vast edifice of the imperial palace. On the other 
hand it must be owned, that the appointment and salaries 
of the great officers of state in every department, are, 
according to our ideas and modes of estimation, not 
merely narrow, but totally inadequate to sustaining the 
dignity of their public-situations. The master of the 
horse has only four thousand florins a year, which make 
scarcely four hundred pounds sterling ; and the “ grand 
chambellan” receives no more than twelve hundred florins. 
All the inferior “.chambellans,” who amount to near, fif- 
teen hundred, have only the privilege of wearing at their 
pocket a gold key, Every other place in the gift of the 
crown, bears nearly the same proportion. 


The family of Lichtenstein may be esteemed one of 


the wealthiest in Vienna. Prince Francis, who is the 
head of that house, possesses, I am assured, an annual 
income of at least seventy thousand pounds sterling. It 
is nevertheless thought that Prince Esterhazi, with a re- 
ceipt of only fifty thousand pounds a-year, is in fact a 
richer man. The reason is that the Lichtenstein estates 
lie principally in Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, 
where the taxes are very heavy and oppressive ; whercas 
the lands of Prince Esterhazi are situated almost exclu- 
sively in Hungary, where the power of the crown is 
confined by charters, privileges, and compacts, which the 
Hungarians, though loyal, defend against all encroach- 
ment. When at his palace of Esterhazi, about thirty 
miles from Vienna, where he resides during a great part 
of the year, the prince maintains an establishment ap. 
proaching to royal; and he is, I believe, the only subject 
in Europe, who keeps in pay a regular company of 
guards. In Vienna he lives with far more privacy. Ex. 
cept Prince Kaunitz and Prince Coloredo, no person here 
sits down regularly every day to sixteen or cighteen 
covers. 

If London or Paris offer a more varied banquet of in- 
tellectual pleasure and elegant enjoyment, Vienna at least 
abounds in every delicacy for the gratification of appetite. 
Sensuality itself must be satisfied with the tables of the 
nobility, which are served with great profusion; Hun- 
gary, Moravia, and above all Bohemia, supplying every 
kind of luxury for the palate. The Bohemian partridges 
and pheasants are admitted to be infinitely supericr in 
flavour to those of France or Italy. I dare not relate 
what I have heard of the quantities of game, large and 
small, killed, or rather slaughtered, in some of the Bohe- 
mian shooting parties. Many hundred head of deer, 
hares, boar, and all kinds of wild fowl, are massacred by 
these relentless sportsmen; who estimate the diversion only 
by the multitudes which they destroy, and by the facility 
of the chase, if chase indeed it can properly be termed. 
The Danube, as well as the lakes of Hungary, furnish a 
variety of fish; and oysters are even brought from the 
Adriatic, either from Triest, Fiume, or Venice, as arc 
many kinds of sea fish. Piedmont contributes the largest 
and the finest truffles that I ever tasted, which preserve 
all the delicacy of their original flavour, though trans. 
ported across the Alps. Prince Kaunitz is regularly 
supplied with them from Turin. In no article do the 
Austrians display more magnificence than in their wines; 
and in many houses, as Lady Wortley Montagu re- 
marked sixty years ago, a printed list of them is put 
under every plate. 

Notwithstanding the number and delicacy of their 
wines, which might naturally tempt to an indulgence, 
the Austrians, as I have already observed, are incredibly 
temperate and moderate in the use of them. I never 
saw a single instance of a young man of fashion intoxi- 
eated, during the whole time that I passed at Vienna, 
If they commit excesses, they certainly are not those of 
wine. I speak, however, only of the upper classes; the 
people, like the Germans in general, are more addicted 
to the use and abuse of strong liquors, 

Crimes as well as punishments are rare, owing to the 
vigilance and severity of the police. A murder is 
scarcely ever. committed, and robberies are so uncom. 
mon, that at almost every hour of the day or night, a 
stranger may walk the streets, or travel the public roads, 
in safety. Of course, executions happen very seldom; 
but when they take place, they are conducted with ad. 
mirable propriety and effect. I had the curiosity, for the 
first time in my life, to be present at an execution, only 
a few days ago; which, from the circumstances that at- 
tended it, well merits a particular description. Many 
thousand spectators of all conditions were assembled to 
witness it; and I never saw any public ceremony per- 
formed with so much solemnity and awful decorum. 
Four men, convicted of robbery, aggravated by circum. 
stances of cruelty and inhumanity, were sentenced to dic ; 
not by the halter, as with us, but by the sword of the 
executioner. They suffered on the Esplanade without 
one of the gates of Vienna, upon a circular space or 
piece of ground walled in, raised twelve or fourteen feet 
above the level of the Esplanade. In order to have a 
better view of it, I got into a cart placed near the scaffold, 
whence I could distinguish even the countenances and 
features of the criminals. 

The first of the four malefactors having been seated 
in a chair that was screwed down into the ground, his 
arms and body were next tied with cords, in order to 
prevent him from moving, and his neck was laid bare 
quite to the shoulders. A bandage being drawn across 
his eyes, four Augustine monks, holding a erucifix, ap- 
proached, and after prayer confessed him. The execu- 
tioner’s assistant then collecting his hair, pulled up his 
head with a view to afford a fairer mark. Meanwhile 
the executioner himself, who was a very decent man both 
as to figure and dress, arrived in a hackney coach, 


When all the requisite preparations were made, he - 


threw off his cloak, and being in his white waistcoat, he 
unsheathed the instrument of punishment. It was a 
straight, two-edged sword, of an equal breadth quite to 
the point, prodigiously heavy, broad, and sharp as a razor. 
Coming in flank of the criminal, who was blindfolded 
and consequently ignorant of the precise moment of his 
approach, he took off the head at one stroke, with a dex. 
terity and celerity exceeding imagination, The assistant 
held it up streaming with blood, and then laid it down 
on the ground; while the decapitated trunk was allowed 
to remain for some seconds in the chair, the blood 
spouting up at first to the height of three or four feet in 
the air. Two men next untied the corpse, and taking it 
by the legs and shoulders, bore it to a little distance. 
The head was carried with it, and the whole covered 
with a large mat. 

Previous to the act of beheading the second culprit, the 
chair was wiped clean from the blood with which it had 
ones the ropes were washed, and sand scattered 


over the place; so that when he was brought up in his 
turn to suffer, no trace of the preceding execution was 
visible. About half an hour elapsed between their re- 
spective deaths; the last three being beheaded with the 
same dexterity as the first, and with similar circum- 
stances. The velocity with which the sword passed 
through the neck, and dissevered the head, was such, that 
the blade scarcely appeared bloody. After inflicting each 
stroke, the executioner took out a white handkerchief, 
and carefully wiped away the globules of blood which 
stood upon the sword ; then sheathed, and laid it down at 
some paces from the chair, concealed by acloak. The 
whole ceremony being ended, he advanced forward, and 
holding up the instrument of justice, immediately after 
he had taken off the head of the last criminal, he ad- 
dressed himself to the assembled multitude, demanding 
whether he had well performed his duty. They signified 
their approbation, and he then withdrew; while the 
people, before they dispersed, joined with the monks in 
prayer for the souls of the departed. The four trunks 
and heads were exposed during some hours on wheels, 
to the view of every one, and afterwards interred. 

I retired from this scene deeply impressed with so 
unusual, as well as solemn a sight, which excites how- 
ever, no sensation of horror, and is attended with nothing 
cruel or repugnant to humanity. On the contrary, human 
ingenuity and mercy could not perhaps devise a mode of 
taking away life, at once so lenient and so instantaneous. 
In fact it is the work of one second only, and cannot 
possibly be physically felt by the person put to death. 
The mind, and not the body, feels the stroke; whereas 
the halter does not always deprive of sengiment, or ex- 
tinguish being, for many minutes. Decapitation likewise 
makes a far more awful and profound impression on the 
multitude, who are affected by the sight of the headless 
trunk, and view every part of the ceremony with other 
sensations than those of an English mob, assembled to 
see men carried in a cart tobe hanged at Tyburn. Here 
it excites all those beneficial emotions which check the 
progress of crime, and restrain society within proper 
limits. 

The rapidity and precision with which the act itself is 
performed, constitute not the least wonderful part of it, 
and may be compared to the effect of lightning. No axe 
could inflict so sure a stroke, however well directed by 
the most skilful hands. I have been assured by more 
than one person here, that the head frequently retains, 
for three or four minutes, a strong and visible principle 
of life, after its separation from the body ; that the tongue 
and lips will even open and move. We read of Marshal 
Biron's head making a bound on the scaffold; a fact 
asserted by cotemporary and grave historians, whose 
authority it is difficult to reject. I can say nothing 
positive on this point, from my own personal observation ; 
but I apprehend that both the head and trunk are capable 
of strong convulsive spasms or movernents, after their 
being dissevered from each other ; particularly where the 
person beheaded is at the time in bodily health and 
vigour. The barbarous and absurd custom, common 
formerly at Vienna, Prague, and all over the German 
empire, of catching a glass-full of the criminal’s blood at 
the instant of his being beheaded, which was swallowed 
by persons affected with epileptic disorders, as a certain 
remedy, is now prohibited, or rather fallen into total 
contempt and disuse. Reason, aided by philosophy, has 
extinguished so abominable as well as irrational a 
practice. 

It is not merely over the public safety and security 
of the Austrian capital, that the police undertakes to 
preside. The morals, no less than the conduct, of all her 
subjects form an object of the empress’s constant and 
unremitting attention. It approaches on many points to 
rigour, and may perhaps be justly thought unbecoming 
her dignity, as well as ineffectual to any salutary purpose. 
Women who are accused or convicted of devoting them- 
selves, however secretly, to the pleasures of the public, 
are instantly taken up and confined. Many are annually 
transported down the Danube, into the Bannat of Te- 
meswaer; a marshy and unwholesome province, on the 
frontier of the Tarkish dominions. It is said that the 
city of Temeswaer is peopled with ladies of easy virtue 
and procuresses. I heard the emperor give a most 
ludicrous description of one of the latter sort, very cele- 
brated in her profession, whom he had the curiosity to 
visit in Sclavonia, to which remote country she had been 
banished by Maria Theresa, for her misdemeanours in 
Vienna. 

Spies form a numerous, expensive, and very obnoxious 
branch of the state police. No place is free from their 
intrusion, or exempt from their enquiries. At the 
theatre, at the ridottos, and at all public entertainments, 
there are some of them posted; not merely to protect the 
persons or the property of the audience, but to prevent 
the smallest appearance of immodesty or licentivusness. 
These commissaries report to the empress every fact 
worthy her notice, and many which are by no means of 
a nature to deserve her attention or interference. Such 


’ precautions would certainly be very laudable, if they 


were directed by a rational desire of restraining de- 
bauchery, and moderating its pernicious consequences. 
But it is only the progress of age and superstition, which 
has gradually rendered her austere. She is actuated by 
the narrow bigotry of an abbess, not by the enlarged and 
enlightened principles of a sovereign. Yet even her 
errors are respectable, since they originate in virtue, and 
her severity unquestionably tends to restrain excesses of 
every nature. 

The Austrians in general are much less free from 
prejudices, and more attached to superstitious forms or 
observances, not only than the French or English, but 
even than the Germans or Italians, Their habitual bigotry 
is marked in almost every act of ordinary life, or of com- 
mon intercourse and conversation. They reckon time, 
fur instance, not as we do, from a certain day of one 
month, to a certain day of another: instead of saying, 


‘from the 19th of March to the 2Ist of June, they 


count from St. Joseph to St. John: and in order to 
comprehend their meaning, it is necessary to become 
acquainted with their saints, who occupy almost every 
day in the calendar. As a proof of the ascendant which 
superstition had, and still has over the inferior classes, it 
will suffice to mention a well-known fact. The saints’ 
days were become so numerous, as to affect materially 
the transactions of commerce, and even the ordinary 
business of the capital. All the shops being: shut on those 
festivals, the tradesman or the mechanic passed the whole 
of them in idleness, debauchery, or devotion. 

An evil of such magnitude, which while it impoverished 
the people, was productive of other pernicious conse- 


quences, loudly demanded redress. The empress applied, 
therefore, to the late pope, Ganganelli, for a dispensation 
from the observance of many of them. He readily granieg 
it: a considerable number were erased; all further obser, 
vance of them forbidden, and the people were commanded 
on pain of punishment, to open their shops, as well as tg 
pursue their respective occupations or trades. They dig 
not venture openly to resist a mandate of the government, 
sanctioned by a papal decree :*but, conceiving it to be ng 
less impious than contrary to the practice of their 
ancestors, they contrived to elude and to render it fruit. 
less, by refusing to sell any article, or by demanding an 
exorbitant price for it, upon the days when compelled to 
open their shops. It is only six years since the edict 
took place. ‘Time has however insensibly mollified their 
intractability, and rendered them more docile : but it will 
require a long period to eradicate prejudices which hayg 
been imbibed and cherished for successive centuries. 

Natural philosophy has scarcely made greater progresg 
in Vienna, than sound reason and real religion. The 
doctrine of familiar spirits has ‘its votaries and believers, 
even among persons of the highest rank. Men are found, 
who, profiting of the weakness and credulity common to 
human nature, profess to possess the secret of invoking, 
summoning, and commanding these invisible agents, 
Princes, ministers, and general officers of distinguished 
reputation, are not ashamed to listen to their pretended 
discoveries, to be initiated into their mysteries, and to bo 
present at their nocturnal meetings for the purpose of 
evoking or raising apparitions. Schrepfer would have 
found as many adherents, and made as many proselyteg 
here, as he did at Dresden. 

A fact not less incredible, is the eagerness and anxiety 
with which the philosopher’s stone is at this very time 
sought after here. I should not venture to assert, if I 
did not know from indisputable authority, that at least 
three thousand persons are now occupied in the research, 
within the city and suburbs of Vienna. Government 
gives the example, and holds out every necessary en. 
couragement to such as choose to engage in the attempt, 
In order to discourage individuals, at the same time, from 
endeavouring to attain so inestimable a secret as the 
art of transmuting metals, it is forbidden to carry on 
chemical processes or operations in private houses. Any 
person, detected in such an occupation, may be seized by 
the officers of police, and all his apparatus confiscated, 
But, if he should be disposed to engage in the under. 
taking, the government will facilitate it, and furnish him 
with the means. Professor Jaquin is empowered by the 
empress to receive proposals from such as are inclined to 
enter on the attempt to make gold; in other words, to 
find the philosopher's stone. ‘They are immediately pro- 
vided by him with a room, charcoal, utensils, crucibles, 
and every requisite, at her majesty’s expense. 

The late Emperor Francis, like his predecessor in the 
imperial dignity, Rodolph the Second, expended great 
sums in this chimerical search. A person of the highest 
rank here, himself an adept, assured me that not very 
many years ago, a man arrived at Vienna who professed 
to be in possession of the secret of producing gold. Hav. 
ing made an offer of his services to Francis, he accepted 
them; but, with a view of concealing the transaction 
from the public eye, sent him into Hungary, to an estate 
which he had there purchased, ramed Hollitsch. Two 
military officers, chosen for their supposed fidelity, ac- 
companied the projector, with orders very narrowly to 
watch and to report his conduct. Every thing necessary 
for carrying on so important a work was liberally pro- 
vided, and Francis promised him ample recompense if 
he accomplished his promises. The man actually sent 
some gold to the emperor, attested to be of bis own fabri- 
cation, but only in small quantity. After some time he 
suddenly disappeared,and the two officers absconded with 
him. The projector, who has eluded all enquiry, never 
was heard of since. But the officers, it is asserted, have 
been seen some time ago, one at Malta, the other at Ham- 
burgh. Francis, instructed by experience, employed no 
more alchymists to make gold. 

Numbers of the first persons in Vienna have laborato- 
ries in their own houses, where they are daily and con- 
stantly occupied in the same singular research. Far 
from being undeceived or disgusted by ill success, they 
persevere, and expend no little money in the endeavour. 
I have been many times in the laboratory of a great 
adept here, and have seen him employed in the process 
itself. The room conveyed to me the precise idea of a 
necromancer’s study, as described in romances ; the floor 
strewed with crucibles, phials, and all the apparatus of al- 
chymy. My attention was particularly attracted by seven 
lamps, burning under as many large glass bottles, or re- 
ceivers, each filled with a certain powder or dark matter: 
and he showed nie the particular one from which he flat- 
tered himself that success might ultimately crown his la- 
bours. The utmost care is necessary to keep the lamps 
perpetually alive, like the sacred flame in the temple of 
Vesta, or among the disciples of Zoroaster. Strong char- 
coal fires are maintained for the purpose, the amusement 
being by no means among the number of those suited to 
persons of a narrow fortune. 

Some days since, finding myself alone with the noble- 
man in question, who is one of the most pleasing, amia- 
ble, and communicative men existing, I asked him what 
were his notions and opinions relative to the object of his 
research. I entreated him to inform me whether it was 
merely as a recreation that he prosecuted it, or whether 
he seriously flattered himself with attaining, in any de. 
gree, the philosopher's stone. “ I will answer you,” said 
he, “with frankness and precision: The search amuses 
me, awakens hope, animates my mind, and presents ob- 
jects, at least to the imagination, of the most seducing 
kind. It is, 1 grant, expensive, but I am well able to 
support such a demand upon my purse. So much for 
the occupation considered in itself. With respect to the 
accomplishment of the great object, the production of @ 
powder with which gold may be made, I believe in the 
existence and possibility of such a substance ; it is called, 
in the language of alchymy, powder of projection. If I 
had an ounce of it I could produce gold in the following 
manner: by applying it to a small quantity of gold, the 
metal is transformed into it; and gold only can produce 
this effect, or enable me to increase to any extent that 
I please, the powder of projection. If I afterwards apply 
a small quantity of it, 80 composed, to any baser metals, 
as lead, iron, or copper, I can change them into gold; 80 
that, with a small proportion of gold, I can always have 
powder sufficient to produce an immense quantity. By 
mixing certain ingredients in it, I can deprive it of its 
virtue, and revive it at pleasure ; but none except myself, 
or an adept of the same school, can restore it when thus 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS:. 


disguised and transformed. I believe that many persons 
have attained and practised thé art of making gold ; nay, 
1 believe that there are such persons now existing in Eu- 
rope; but I am, nevertheless, very doubtful of my own 
success.” It is unnecessary to make any observations 
on the above account of the mode of attaining the philo- 
sopher’s stone, since a sort of voluntary credulity seems 
to be the principal, and almost the only requisite in the 


The memary of Paracelsus is held in high veneration 
at Vienna: he was one of the extraordinary men whom 
the emperor, Rodolph the Second, the great patron of 

ilosophers, chemists, and pretenders to science, had as- 
sembled in his court at Prague, towards the beginning of 
the last century. Paracelsus boldly declared himself in 

ion of the philosopher’s stone; and they still show 
a house here in the Leopoldstadt suburb, where it is said 
he changed a piece of brass money into gold. Every 
body seems to be persuaded of the fact, and, as a con- 
firmation of it, there is, in the “ Belvidere” palace, a pic- 
ture, which I have seen, that represents him in the act. 
1 imagine, however, that the evidence of the painting 
will not be admitted as incontrovertible. 

If any degree of positive testimony could establish the 
doctrine of transmuting metals, it may be obtained here. 
Ihave heard persons named, who are either now alive 
or lately dead, of whose faculty to make gold nobody en- 
tertains a doubt. A prince of the family of Lichtenstein 
is generally believed to have been master of the secret ; 
by an improvement of which it is pretended that he laid 
the foundation of the immense property enjoyed by his 
descendants: his Christian name was John Adam, and 
he was great uncle to Prince Francis, the present head 
of the family. I am assured that when he came to the 
succession, his annual income did not exceed thirty thou- 
sand florins, or a little more than three thousand pounds 
sterling. During his life he built several splendid palaces, 
either at Vienna or on his estates; and his manner of 
living was magnificent in the extreme. Yet, notwith-. 
standing these expenses, which were more than sufficient 
to exhaust his original patrimony, he left, at his decease, 
lands to the value of above four hundred thousand florins 
a year. Nay, they add that such was his command of 
money, in consequence of possessing the philosopher's 
stone, as to compel the court to interfere and put a stop 
to his purchases, or he would have bought almost all Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. With whatever contempt such sto- 
ries might be treated in London, they excite no ridicule 
here. 

The science of making gold is not the only extraordi- 
nary object of research ardently pursued at Vienna ; there 
are persons here credulous or sanguine enough to believe 
in the existence of drugs and potions by which health, 
vigour, and even life, may be prolonged beyond their 
usual limits. I have conversed with men who affect to 
have attained such secrets; and the same nobleman, whom 
I have already mentioned, presented me, not long ago, a 
phial containing a bright yellow liquid, which he assured 
ine, taken from time to time in small quantities, would 
tend to counteract the progress of age or the effect of in- 
disposition. Unfortunately I want faith for the experi- 
ment, without which, I imagine, it would be of little 
benefit. St. Germain, who is now alive at Hamburgh, 
pretends, that by means of chemical discoveries, he has 
already surmounted the destiny of man, and is above two 
or three hundred years of age. Impudent as the impos- 
ture may be, he would find believers here, even among 
the higher orders of society. I ought, however, in jus- 
tice, to say, before I quit the subject, that those persons 
who are most warnily engaged, either in the pursuit after 
the philosopher’s stone, or any other visionary attempt 
connected with it, are still conscious of the ridicule that 
attaches to the thing itself. In order to avoid it they 
usually either conceal their occupation, or affect to join 
in the laugh against themselves, The progress of reason 
and of true philosophy can, nevertheless, alone put a total 
end to pursuits so generally and so deeply imbibed. 

The public diversions, as well as the theatrical amuse- 
ments of Vienna, do not correspond with the ideas which 
we are naturally led to entertain of the metropolis of the 
German empire, the residence of the Cesars. Few Eu- 
ropean capitals are more deficient in exhibitions of this 
nature. There is, indeed, a company of French come- 
dians who commonly repair here every winter ; but they 

are so indifferent as to render their performance scarcely 
supportable. It is otherwise at the German theatre, 
where the representation is excellent. Madame Sacco, 
who plays the first tragic parts, may rank with the finest 
actresses of Germany, France, or England. Vienna has 
neither an Italian opera nor “ ballet ;” and, during lent, 
no diversions of a public kind are permitted except con- 
certs, The masked balls or ridottos in carnival, are held 
inthe imperial palace, where the apartments appropri- 
ated to them are noble, spacious, and convenient. I have 
frequently seen more than eighteen hundred persons in 
the great ball-room. ‘The whole expense being defrayed 
by the court, the profits arising from it are appropriated, 
of course, to the government. None of the public amuse- 
ments are expensive ; the price of admission to the ridot- 
tos is only two florins, or scarcely an English crown 
Piece, 
In lent, it is pleasant, on a holiday, to visit “ Heren- 


' Haltz,” a chapel situated about half a mile to the south 


of Vienna. Devotion and amusement carry thither mul- 
titudes of every rank, and of both sexes. I have met the 
emperor himself on foot, among the crowd. It is equally 
Curious and entertaining to mingle with the peasants, of 
whom Sclavonians, Grecks, and Hungarians compose a 
Principal part. They walk, pray, take refreshments, and 
Teturn in the evening to Vienna. It is accounted a pious 
work, a sort of pilgrimage, to visit “ Heren-Haltz” in 
lent, People of condition either remain in their car. 
Tiages or walk, as they chance to prefer; and I have seen 
ten or twelve thousand persons there of a Sunday, when 
the weather has been fine. 

French may be denominated the common and univer- 
sal language Among persons in upper life at Vienna. 
German is little used in mixed company; and the Aus- 
trians speak so bad a dialect of it, that a native of Dres- 
den or of Mentz, where the purest German is spoken, has 
no small difficulty to converse with them. Italian is ge- 
nerally understood, and many of the Milanese, as well as 
the Mantuan nobility, are to be found here every winter, 
whom business, ambition, pleasure, or curiosity, attract 
tothe seat of government. English is extremely in vogue, 
Particularly among the ladies, most of whom read and 
Understand it: several among them speak it with great 
ase and propriety. But French is indispensable, and 
far more useful as well as necessary for 9 stranger than 


German. It was otherwise formerly, under the reigns 
of Leopold and Charles the Sixth. Those princes, nursed 
in hereditary antipathy to the house of Bourbon, and al- 
most constantly engaged in war with that family, held 
in detestation every thing connected with France; lan- 
guage, dress, manners, all were odious. Italian then 
constituted the elegant and courtly vehicle of expr 
French was never pronounced at court; and it would 
have been almost a crime to have come into the presence 
of the sovereign in a suit of clothes of the Parisian mode. 
I have heard persuns assert, who remember the times to 
which I allude, that any stranger who appeared in the 
drawing-room with white silk stockings, attracted atten- 
tion; and that Charles the Sixth commonly said of such 
a one, looking at him with ‘aversion, “ That is a cursed 
Frenchman!” But the late Emperor Francis brought 
with him to Vienna the fashions, language, and alliance 
of that country, As he never could speak German per- 
fectly, he always expressed himself in French. The 
court soon followed the example; their animosity to 
France was insensibly obliterated, and the connections of 
marriage since formed with the various branches of the 
Bourbon family have almost completely done away the 
ancient enmity between the two countries. 

The climate of Vienna, as well as of Austria, though 
dry, keen, and salubrious, is considered as too sharp and 
penetrating for persons subject to disorders of the lungs. 
Rain is not frequent. The winters are very rigorous; 
yet it is rather uncommon for the principal stream of 
the Danube to be frozen over from side to side. The cir- 
cumstance did not take place during the whole of last 
winter; but, about three weeks ago, it was completely 
frozen across for a few days. I made an excursion into 
Hungary at that time, and I not only crossed the Danube 
on the ice, opposite the city of Presburg, where it was 
very broad, but I saw wagons heavily laden, which passed 
with perfect safety. In February and March, unlike our 
climate, the weather is generally very fine, nor are fogs 
very common at any season. During summer the heat 
is frequently oppressive, particularly within the walls of 
Vienna. A still more disagreeable attendant on warm 
weather is the dust, usually increased by the winds that 
blow with violence, and which are accounted absolutely 
necessary to preserve the salubrity of the air. The dust 
is, indeed, one of the greatest inconveniences to which 
the city is subject, no precautions being taken to dimi- 
nish it; and even in February I have found it very 
unpleasant. But, every advantage fairly balanced, the 
climate is far superior to that of London, less inconstant 
and rainy, exempt from the unwholesome fogs so com- 
mon on the banks of the Thames, and more favourable 
to the prolongation of health, beauty, and life. Here I 
shall close this long letter. 


LETTER XXVI. 

Reigns of Leopold, Joseph the First, and Charles the Sixth— 
Accession of Maria Theresa—Her harangue to the Hungarian 
diet—Coronation at Presburg—Her person, manners, and con- 
jugal attachment—Funeral vault of the imperial family— 
Death of the Archduchess Josepha—Allotment of the empress’s 
time—Her devotion—Audi Prejudi and partialities 
—Palace of Schonbrun—Archduchesses Maria, Elizabeth, and 
Christina—Anecdotes of the last ioned princess ; her mar- 
riage, and ascendency over the empress—Character of Maria 
Theresa—Her virtues, talents, and administration. 

Vienna, Februrary 11, 1799. 

The reign of the present empress queen comprises a 
period the most interesting of any in the annals of the 
house of Austria, since the death of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. Its duration, which already exceeds eight and 
thirty years; the critical circumstances under which it 
commenced, the wars which, with various success, have 
marked its progress ; lastly, the vast augmentation of her 
power and territory, by the partition of Poland, udded to 
the recent seizure of lower Bavaria; all these events con- 
duce to render Maria Theresa an object of peculiar at- 
tention, not only as a sovereign, but as a woman. Her 
character, administration, policy, and actions, which have 
so essentially affected the felicity as well as the tran- 
quillity of Europe in the present age, will awaken the 
warmest curiosity, mixed with the liveliest interest, to 
the latest posterity. 

Her grandfather Leopold, a prince who experienced 
the greatest reverses and vicissitudes of fortune, passed 
his long reign of near half a century, in a perpetual but 
unequal conflict with two powerful states, Turkey and 
France. Driven from his capital in 1683, by the forces 
of the former, he owed his preservation solely to the suc- 
cours brought him by John Sobieski, who saved Vienna 
when reduced to the last extremity, and prevented Austria 
from passing under the Ottoman yoke. It was not easy 
at that time to foresee that Leopold, from a state of such 
depression, would in the course of a few years become 
more formidable than ever. The arms of Prince Eugene 
recovered Hungary from the Turks, and extended its 
frontiers; while the genius and fortune of the Duke of 
Marlborough, by the memorable victory of Blenheim, 
expelled the French from the heart of Germany, hum- 
bled Louis the Fourteenth, and elevated Leopold to the 
summit of human greatness. He expired almost imme- 
diately afterwards, leaving his house in a.state of pros. 
perity, to which he had neither contributed by his talents, 
by his courage, nor by his exertions of any kind. 

‘Joseph, who succeeded, was a prince of very different, 
and of much superior natural endowments. Equally 
active in the field and in the cabinet, rapid no less than 
decisive in his political character, he was formed to sus- 
tain with ability the fabric reared under his father. 
But the term of his lite was short; and he was carried 
off by the small-pox, after a reign of only six years, at 


one of the most critical periods of the war, undertaken to | 


fix the crown of Spain on the head of his younger brother 
Charles. Joseph's premature death produced the peace 
of Utrecht, established Philip the Fifth on the Spanish 
throne, and completely changed the destiny cf Europe. 


The present Prince Auersperg, who is fourscore, was a | 
page in the service of Joseph, and assisted about his per- | 


son during that monarch’s last illness. Conversing with 
him on the subject, a few.days since, he assured me, that 
the physfcians not only kept the emperor in @ room, from 
which all circulation or introduction of fresh air was en- 


tirely excluded; but caused him to be wrapped in near , 
twenty yards of English scarlet broadcloth, at the time ; 
when the small-pox was at its height. Such was the . 


practice of physic at Vienna, scarcely seventy years ago. 
Even now it is little better understood, either in Austria 


or in Bavaria. Two successive empresses, and no less 
than six archdukes or duchesses, have fallen victims to © 


the same fatal malady, within the last thirty or forty 
years, 5 


The brother and successor of Joseph, Charles the Sixth, 
a prince of very limited capacity, indolent and passive, 
resembled Leopold in the leading features of his character: 
yet, during more than twenty years of his reign, the 
Austrian dominions continued to increase. Naples, 
Sicily, the Milanese, and the Low Countries, which were 
ceded to Charles by the treaty of Utrecht; together with 
the kingdom of Servia, a provitice wrested by his arms 
from the Turkish sultans, augmented his power, But 
the evening of his life did not correspond with the splen- 
dour and prosperity of its meridian. Prince Eugene, 
who contributed so much to illustrate it by his victories, 
had the misfortune to survive himself. Naples and Sicily 
weré lost on one hand; while, on the other, the Turks, 
emboldened by the weakness of the emperor’s councils, 
recovered Belgrade, defeated the imperial commanders, 
and seemed to be on the point of again over-running 
Hungary ; us they had done under the Solymans and the 
Selims, in the preceding century. Under these humi- 
liating and disastrous circumstances Charles expired ; 
leaving behind him no male issue, a beaten and dispirited 
army, an empty exchequer, and a feeble guarantee pur- 
chased or extorted from foreign powers, as the best sup- 
port to the tottering grandeur of his family, assailed by 
enemies on every side. ~- 

During the life of the Emperor Joseph, as he was de- 
stitute of sons, and the only hope of perpetuating the 
Austrian line, centred in the Archduke Charles, his mar- 
riage constituted an object of the first political import- 
ance. Among all the princesses of Germany distinguished 
for beauty, who seemed to give the fairest promise of 
posterity, Elizabeth Christina, daughter of Louis Duke 
of Brunswick Blankenberg, wasselected. But as Charles 
was then in Spain, contending for the crown of that king- 
dom, the young princess was sent thither, and the nup- 
tials were solemnised in 1707, at Barcelona. When he 
quitted Spain, about four years afterwards, on the death 
of his brother Joseph, to repair to Germany, she re- 
mained in Catalonia, till circumstances enabled her to 
rejoin him at Vienna. Her personal attractions, which 
raised her to the imperial throne, had already suffered 
some diminution, before her first interview with the arch- 
duke. I have heard the Countess Uhlfeldt say, who re- 
membered her, that, previous to her landing at Barcelona, 
she was so stung by the musquitoes, as to occasion a vio- 
lent swelling in her face. With a view to diminish the 
effects of so mortifying an accident, by which her features 
were entirely disfigured, a lotion was prescribed, that 
produced indeed the effect of allaying the inflammation ; 
but destroyed the exquisite delicacy of her complexion, 
which she never recovered to the end of her life. 

The virtues of her mind and character, added to the 
charms of her person, effectually secured the esteem, 
while they conciliated no less the affeetions of her hus- 
band. She survived him near ten years, and was a wit- 
ness of the storms which agitated the commencement of 
her daughter’s reign. ‘Towards the latter part of her life, 
the late empress was attacked with dropsical symptoms 
in her legs and extremities, which incapacitated her 
for walking. Whenever she appeared in the drawing- 
room, it became necessary to place napkins under her 
feet, to receive the water that ran from them in great 
quantity. Maria Theresa inherits, with many of her 
mother’s amiable qualities, this corporal ailment, which. 
seems to be constitutional, and naturally augments with 
age. After giving birth to various children of both sexes, 
of whom only two daughters survived, the late empress. 
brought into the world a son. His birth, which happened 
in 1718, was celebrated with testimonies of universal joy, 
as an earnest of the prolongation of the Austrian male 
line. But these premature hopes were almost as soon 
extinguished, the young prince being carried off in the 
same year: an event which was occasioncd, if we may 
credit Lady Wortley Montagu, by imprudently weaning 
him. His decease opened the succession to his sister 
Maria Theresa, who, while yet in infancy, began to be 
considered as probably sole heiress to the vast dominions 
of the house of Austria. 

She was born in May, 1717, and might justly be re- 
garded as one of the greatest alliances which had ever 
presented itself to ambition. Since Mary of Burgundy, 
who brought the seventeen provinces of the Low Countries 
in dowry to the Emperor Maximilian, none so great had 
arisen in modern Europe. After long hesitation, Charles 
the Sixth selected for her husband Francis of Lorrain, 
grand Duke of Tuscany, a prince whose similarity of 
age, added to his personal qualities and accomplishments, 
rendered him worthy of so distinguished a choice. By 
a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, he was not less 
acceptable to the young archduchess than to her father ; 
and the marriage was celebrated at Vienna with extra- 
ordinary magnificence, on the first of February, 1736. 
The ruinous war against the Turks, which covered with * 
dishonour the last years of Charles’s reign, and embit- 
tered the evening of his life, followed shortly afterwards. 
It was at this time that Maria Theresa accompanied the 
grand duke her husband to Florence. She returned 
thence to Vienna, where she was present at the important 
moment of the emperor’s death, on the 20th of October, 
1740. 

Never, peshaps, did any princess ascend a throne under 
circumstances of greater peril, or which demanded more 
fortitude, energy, and personal resolution. Surrounded 
with enemies, destitute of allies, and attacked by the most 
powerful adversaries; it was long doubtful whether she 
would not be buried under the ruins of the house of 
Austria. While Frederick King of Prussia unexpectedly 
marched into Silesia, the French and Bavarians appeared 
at the gates of Vienna. It is difficult to imagine a more 
interesting object than the representative and heiress of 
so many emperors contending for the vast succession 
devolved to her, and finding resources in the firmness of 
her own character, Even the circumstances of her sex, 
youth, beauty, and misfortunes, contributed to increase 
the general interest taken in her fate. Driven from her 
capital, she retired into Hungary, where, from the loyalty 
of a martial and generous people, she derived the most 
solid, as well as effectual support. It was then that she 
made the celebrated harangue commemorated by Voltaire 
which operated so powerfully on the hearts of her 
audience, and which is still remembered here with en- 
thusiastic pleasure. 

Ihave conversed with many persons of the highest 
quality, who were present on that occasion: I never saw 
any who could mention it without emotion; and all agree 
in asserting, that the scene was the most touching to be 
conceived. It was not the cold disclosure of political or 
pecuniary embarrassments, formally made by a sovereign 
trom the throne, and followed by the demand of supplies 


for carrying on a war.. It was the supplication of a 
young and beautiful woman in distress, who, as her last 
refuge, threw herself on the affections of a nation that 
had experienced from her ancestors, and even from her 
immediate predecessors, the severest treatment. Hun- 
gary, under Leopold and Joseph the first, presented a 
frightfal picture of perpetual insurrections, as perpetually 
repressed by executions, and by the utmost severity of 
vindictive despotism. Count Koller, who is himself a 
Hungarian, and who then represented one of the first 
officers of state, has frequently related to me every cir- 
cumstance that attended Maria Theresa's harangue. His 
own words will convey the most lively, as well as the 
most faithful picture of a scene, than which antiquity 
furnishes nothing more sublime and affecting. In tho 
hands of Livy or of Tacitus, how beautiful would have 
heen its effect, and how wide its operation, increased by 
the lapse of time, which magnifies every object ! 

“While the Hungarian diet,” said Count Koller, 
“which had been convoked at “Presburg, was occupied 
in preparing for the defence of the kingdom and of the 
young queen, we received a message from her majesty, 
summoning us to attend her at the castle. We imme- 
diately obeyed; and when we were met in the gréat hall, 
the queen entered. She was in deep mourning, the year 
not being quite expired since the decease of Charles the 
Sixth her father. A profound and awful silence of some 
moments ensued; her majesty being in distress, which 
she could not conceal, and which incapacitated her from 
uttering a single word. During this time her infant son, 
the present emperor, was brought in by the first lady of 
the bedchamber, and laid ona cushion before her. With 
an action more eloquent than any oration, she took him 
in her arms, held him up to the assembly, and while sobs 
interrupted her voice, she addressed the diet in Latin, as 
is customary ; a language which she speaks as well as 
understands perfectly, when she came to the words, 
‘ Agitur de regno Hungarie, de persona nostra, prolibus 
nostris, et corona. Ab omnibus derelicti, unicé ad incly- 
torum statuum fidelitatem, arma, et Hungarorum priscam 
virtutem confugimus ;* we all, as if animated by oné 
soul, drew our sabres, exclaiming unanimously, ‘ Vitam 
et sanguinem pro majestate vestra!’t We wept, as did 
the queen, aloud ; but they were tears of loyalty, of af- 
fection, and of indignation. In a few minutes afterwards 
we withdrew, in order to pursue the measures necessary 
for securing the Hungarian and Austrian dominions, at 
such a moment of public danger and distress. The 
Emperor Francis was not present; but he remained in 
a room adjoining, from which he could distinctly hear 
every thing that took place. From the beginning to the 
close, this celebrated scene, which has furnished so much 
matter for history, hardly lasted more than twelve or fif- 
teen minutes.” 

Maria Theresa, it must be remembered, had previously 
gained the affections, and secured the allegiance of the 
Hungarian nation, by voluntarily submitting to take the 
coronation oath of Andrew the Second, which ratified, 
in terms the most unlimited, all their privileges. After 
a concession, at once so wise and so magnanimous, she 
was solemnly crewned Queen of Hungary at Presburg, 
in June 1741. I am assured by those who witnessed her 
coronation, that she was then one of the most charming 
women in Europe ; her figure elegant, her shape fine, 
and her demeanour majestic. Every portrait of her 
which I have seen confirms the assertion. Though her 
eyes were of a light gray, they were very expressive and 
full of sweetness. An air of delicacy, occasioned by her 
having recently lain in, encreased her natural attractions. 
When the crown was placed upon her head, it proved 
to be so much too large that it was found necessary to 
put cushions round her forehead, in order to prevent it 
from falling down over her face. “Its weight becoming 
insupportable after some time, when she sat down to din- 
ner in public, the crown was taken off. The heat of the 
weather, and the length of the ceremony through which 
she had passed, diffused a glow over her countenance that 
augmented her beauty; while her fine hair hung down 
over her shoulders in ringlets, and her whole figure was 
captivating to the greatest degree. We must not forget 
these circumstances, when we contemplate the enthusiasm 
of loyalty, with which she found means to inspire her 
subjects. It may justly be doubted whether Elizabeth 
ever awakened more attachment among the English, at 
any period of her life or reign. 

Maria Theresa’s person now retains no trace of the 
charms which she once possessed ; and it is even diffi- 
cult to conceive from, her present appearance, that shé 
ever was handsome. So total a change ought not how- 
ever to surprise, when it is recollected that besides her 
advanced time of life, and the number of children whom 
she has brought into the world, the small-pox completed 
the ruin of her features. She caught the distemper from 
her daughter-in-law, the present emperor’s second wife, 
twelve years ago, in 1767; and during her illness her 
life was in the most imminent danger. Previous to that 
period, I am assured that she still might have been termed 
handsome, though she was become large and heavy. In 
addition to the ravage made in her face by the small-pox, 
an accident, which happened after her recovery, totally 
altered her countenance, and obliterated whatever re- 
mained of her former self. On a journey from Vienna 
to Presburg, she was overturned from an open carriage. 
In the fall she bruised her nose and face so violently 
that the swelling and inflammation occasioned by it 
threatened to deprive her of sight. The care and skill of 
her medical attendants prevented that disaster; but the 
loose gravel upon which she fell, so disfigured her fea- 
tures that they are no longer recognisable. _ 

The empress queen is now grown corpulent, unwieldy, 


and infirm. Her face, though lacerated by the marks of | 


the small-pox, and the effects of her fall, retains never- 
theless such an expression of goodness and benevolence 
that when she smiles her features for an instant become 
pleasing. She owes no advantages to the decoration of 
the toilet, her hair being combed back very flat under 
her cap, on the crown of her head ; and behind, it is cut 
short on her neck, In order to conceal its being gray, 
she always wears powder. Every thing about her per- 


son is dark and mournful; nor has she ever, since the — 


death of her husband, the late emperor, worn any dress 
except the deepest weeds. A black crape cap, which 
comes very low over her forehead, so as almost to con- 


ceal her hair, js little caleulated to adorn, or to set off her 


* ®The ki of H , our person, our off- 
spring, and our crown, are at stake ! Abandoned by all, 
we fly to the fidelity, the arms, and the pristine virtue of 
the famous Hungarian states.” : Pa 

+ “Our lives and our blood for your majesty !” . 
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face. On no occasion whatever has she put on dia- 
monds, or other female ornaments, since she became a 
widow. Her legs and feet, like those of her mother, 
being grown feeble, and almost debilitated, she is no 
longer capable of taking any considerable exercise on 
foot; and she usually wears gaiters about her legs, on 
‘account of the support which they give her when walk- 
ing. In the drawing-room she uses a glass, in order to 
distinguish persons at a few paces distant from her. 
She is in fact very short sighted; or rather, perhaps, age 
and infirmities, having impaired her sense of sceing, 
oblige her to have recourse to artificial assistance. 

When young she was exceedingly fond of dancing, 
masking, and every public diversion: it is almost unne- 
cessary to say, that she has long renounced all such 
amusements. I have frequently seen her sit down to 
ecards in her drawing-room, on public days; and at the 
court balls she usually remains till about eleven o'clock 
at night, seated as a spectatress of the dances: but she 
always retires before midnight; and in her own apart- 
ments she never ‘plays at cards, or at any other game. 
In commemoration likewise of her widowed state, as a 
sort of-austerity which may mark her grief for the loss 
of a husband whom she tenderly loved, she has never in- 
habited, since his decease, the principal range of apart- 
ments in the palace at Vienna, Those in which she 
lives have a southern exposition ; but, she is so little sus- 
ceptible of cold that in the midst of winter she usually 
has all the windows open during the day, and often can. 
not bear a fire in her chamber. The emperor, on the 
contrary, is so chilly, that he says he is almost frozen 
when he goes to visit his mother; and is obliged to put 
on a fur coat, in order to enable himself to support, for 
any length of time, the air of her apartment. Her re- 

~ sidence is on the third floor; and the rooms which she 
occupies, though commodious and spacious, are by no 
means splendid. : 

Antiquity does not furnish any model of conjugal af- 
fection and fidelity more perfect than the one exhibited 
by the empress queen. Like the elder Agrippina, she 
presses to her heart the urn that contains the ashes of 
her husband; and time, which has softened, cannot 
obliterate her grief. Francis died suddenly on the 18th 
of August, 1765, without previously confessing to a 
priest, or receiving absolution. Unless prevented by in- 
disposition, Maria Theresa never fails to repair on the 
eighteenth day of every month, very early in the morn- 
ing, to the vault of the convent of the Capucins in 
Vienna, where his remains are deposited. Even in 
winter, she is there long before: dawn, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the season, and her many infirmities. The 
vault is lighted up, while on her knees she pours out 
supplications for the repose of his soul. The whole 
month of August she considers as‘a penitential time, de. 
dicated to his memory; and she generally passes it at 
the palace of Schonbrun, in a sort of gloomy and devout 
retirement, amidst masses, requiems, and services for 
the dead. However tinctured with human weakness 
and superstition, it is impossible not to respect the source, 
and to honour the principles, which inspire so exemplary 
a condact. 

Having mentioned the vault of the Capucins, where 
the late emperor is buried, it is indispensable, for many 
reasons, that I should give an accurate idea of that fune- 
real repository. Louis the Fourteenth is said to have 
abandoned the palace of St. Germain, because from the 
windows he beheld the abbey of St. Denis, where he 
was one day to repose after death. As if the princes of 
the house of Austria, on the contrary, wished to have 
immortality constantly before their eyes, and present to 
their imagination, it is situated neur the imperial palace, 
almost in the centre of Vienna, under the church of the 
same name, which was finished in 1622, by the Emperor 
Ferdinand the Second. I have visited it more than once, 
not without sensations of a solemn and melancholy kind. 
The vault, or rather subterranean chamber, is of con- 
siderable size ; the light being admitted into it, though 
in most parts very imperfectly. All the emperors, 
empresses, and their male as well as female issue, for 
more than a century past, are ranged side by side. 
Among them I particularly remarked the monuments of 
Leopold, Joseph the First, and Charles the Sixth, which 
are magnificent. Near the last-mentioned one, is buried 
the young archduke, Maria Theresa’s brother, whom I 
have already mentioned, and whose premature death was 
a subject of general lamentation. The inscription upon 
the tomb of Eleanor of Neubourg, third wife of the Em- 
peror Leopold, which contrasts not a little with the pa- 
negyrics commonly ascribed to sovereigns, was dictated 
by herself. It is such as a Carmelite, or a Magdalen 
oppressed with a consciousness of her sins, might have 
chosen to be engraved upon her tombstone; and I copied 
it for its humility, as well as for the religious cast of ex- 
pression : 

“ Eléonore, 
Pauvre pécheresse ! 
morte le 19 Janvier, 
1719.” 


She forbade any other commemoration or eulogium to 


be added. 

The monument, erected to the late Emperor Francis and 
Maria Theresa, is not composed of marble, but of a spe- 
cies of bronze or metal; having been constructed by the 
present empress’s directions, as long ago as the year 
°1743, when she was not six and twenty. Here she has 
destined her remains to be deposited with those of her 
husband, whenever Providence shall call her hence; a 
period to which she has always looked forward without 
terror or repugnance. Unlike the generality of tombs 
where the persons whom they commemorate are com- 
monly laid recumbent, their hands joined in prayer, 
here the two figures of the emperor and empress are re- 
presented in a half reposing attitude. Francis, partly 
raised on one aide, is regarding his wife with an expres- 
sion of fondness, while the genius of immortality crowns 

. them with a wreath. Unfortunately, this monument, in- 
tended only to excite images of the most solemn and 
melancholy kind, by some perversity of human nature, 
or by some original vice of the design, awakens ideas the 
most remote from dissolution and mortality. The posture 
of the emperor, which, it must be owned, is a little 
equivocal ; the tenderness displayed in the looks of both 
the figures, added to the warm attachment which, it is 
well known, her majesty always felt for Francis, who 
wes then young and handsome; these circum#tances 
have given rise to many ludicrous or sarcastic remarks 
upon tle tomb itself. Persons who are disposed to see 
the ridiculous rather than the serious side of every ob- 


ject, have thought, not altogether without reason, that it. 


bore more resemblance to a couch where. the lovers are 
crowned by Hymen than to the gloomy. solemnity of a 
mausoleum destined to contain the ashes of the dead. 
Round this singular monument, ranged. in funeral 
pomp, repose the two wives of Joseph the Second, toge- 
ther with the various archdukes and duchesses who have 
been successively carried off by death, during the course 
of the present reign. At a little distance, in an obscure 


' recess, stands an altar and a crucifix, at the feet of which 


Maria Theresa, like another penitent, is accustomed to 
implore the divine forgiveness for the offences of her 


husband and her ancestors. On the anniversaries of her | 
father’s and mother’s decease, as well as on various | 


others, she rarely fails to descend into the vault, and to 
pass a considerable time in prayer. Not content with 
offering up her own supplication, she used frequently to 
compel her daughters to accompany her thither, and to 
join with her in religious exercises, Her injudicious 
piety was, it is too much to be feared, the cause of one 
of the most tragical events which has ever taken place 
among the individuals of the imperial family: I mean, 
the death of the Archduchess Josepha. Her story, 
though short, will excite no Jess attention than it awakens 
concern and compassion. 

She was the sixth daughter of the empress, born in 
March, 1751. Nature had conferred on her a person un- 
commonly beautiful ; and its effect was increased by the 
sweetness of her manners, which rendered her univer- 
sally beloved. Her elder sister, the Archduchess Jane, 
had been demanded by the present King of Spain, Charles 
the Third, in marriage for his son Ferdinand the Fourth, 
King'of the two Sicilies. That princess having been 
carried off by death, Archduchess Josepha was therefore 
destined to supply her place, as future Queen of Naples. 
All the preparations for her journey were made ; she was 
publicly betrothed on the eighth of September, 1767 ; 
and the day of the departure for the capital of her new 
dominions being fixed for the fifteenth of the following 
month, she was already treated as a crowned head. But, 


Providence had decreed that the marriage should never |. 
be accomplished, and that she should follow her sister to | 


the grave. 

During the interval between her espousals and the 
time for her quitting Vienna, her mother, anxious that 
the princess should perform her devotions for the last 
time among the tombs of her relations, before she left 
Austria to go to Italy, insisted on her visiting the vault 
in the convent of the Capucins. The young queen ex- 
pressed great repugnance to the melancholy ceremony ; 
but the empress persisted in obliging her to submit to 
it. In vain the princess implored to be excused, alleging 
a terror and a dread that she could not surmount : Maria 
‘Theresa, inflexible, rejected ail her entreaties. It is as- 
serted that she burst into tears, when she entered the 
coach that was to conduct her to the convent; and that 
while in the vault, at prayer, she was seized with a shiver- 
ing. Whether there be any exaggeration in these cir- 
cumstances or not, it is certain that she sickened almost 
immediately on her return home to the palace. The 
small-pox made its appearance soon afterwards; a dis- 
order which has been peculiarly fatal to the Austrian 
family ; and, notwithstanding every medical assistance, 


_she expired on the'fifteenth of October, 1767, the precise 


day destined for her departure to Naples. 
Many comments, as well as reflections, were made on 
so melancholy a catastrophe ; and the empress was uni- 


“versally censured for having compelled the reluctant 


princess to visit a vault full of dead bodies. Rut ano- 
ther circumstance increased the apprehension, while it 
strengthened the belief, that her death might be too justly 
attributed to that visit. It was recollected that scarcely 
four months had elapsed, and those the hottest of the 
whole year, since the Empress Maria Josepha, second 
wife of the present emperor, had been buried in the same 
vault. The fact was well known, that the small-pox of 
which the empress died was so extremely malignant as 
to render it totally impossible to embalm her body. 
Many persons did not hesitate to declare that, notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken, the smell of her corpse 
was perceptible, and even capable of communicating in- 
fection. In every case, the imprudence of the empress 
queen’s conduct was incontrovertible. The archduchess’s 
death filled the palace with consternation, and the amia- 
ble qualities by which she was distinguished added to 
the general affliction. Her brother, the present emperor, 
who loved her with predilection, attended her during the 
progress of her disorder, and never quitted her till she 
breathed her last in his arms. 

The decease of two archduchesses who were destined 
in turn to be queens of Naples, together with the sin- 
gular circumstances attending the last, almost induced 
Maria Theresa to think of declining so inauspicious 
an alliance. It must be confessed that, even in a less 
superstitious court, such events might be regarded as 
ominous or sinister. After some irresolution, it was 
nevertheless determined to name the next of the arch- 
duchesses in order of birth, Maria Caroline, to supply the 
vacant place. But, the young princess, little more than 
fifteen years of age, terrified at the recent death of her 
two sisters, expressed the greatest repugnayce to espouse 
a prince whose alliance seemed to be fatal to the Aus. 
trian family. The empress her mother’s firmness sus- 
tained by Prince Kaunitz’s reasons and exhortations, sur- 
mounted, however, her opposition. In March, 1768, she 
was sent to Naples; the first matrimonial pledge to the 
house of Bourbon, on the part of Austria. Her sister 
Maria Amelia, who espeused the Duke of Parma in 
1769, was the second. The third and last was the Arch- 
duchess Maria Antoinetta, married to the present king 
of France, in 1770. Three daughters, successively con- 
ferred on three princes of the family of Bourbon, may 
well be considered as a powerful cement between the 
two crowns and countries. It was in a peculiar manner 
the work of the present minister, and it is the one from 
which he claims the greatest political merit. 

I return from this digression, to give a detail of the 
empress queen’s life, the disposition of her time, and her 
ordinary occupations. Pleasures, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, she can scarcely be said to have 
any. She rises generally at a very early hour : during 
summer at five, and even in January at six, in the morn- 
ing. After her private devotions she hears a mass, and 
_proceeds immediately to despatch business. Her con- 
stant breakfast is milk.coffee. At noon she hears agecond 
mass, and then her dinner is served, which by no means 
consists of many dishes. Parsimonious of her time, she 
usually dines alone, and instantly resumes the considera- 
tion of public affairs. During the summer, when she is 
mostly . the palace of Schonbrun in the vicinity of 


Vienna, if the weather permit, she frequently passes 
several hours in a covered walk in the gardens, to which 
she can repair from her own apartments. The walk is 
on-a level.with her chamber, in order to facilitate her 
passage toit. A sentinel, stationed at the entrance, pre- 
vents all interruption : and the empress has a little box, 
which is buckled round her waist, full of papers, letters, 
and memorials, She peruses them all, remains four or 
five hours at a time in this employment, marks such as 
appear to deserve attention, and enters into the minutest 
detail upon every point. - So wholly is she occupied with 
concerns of state, that frequently the archduchesses her 
daughters, though they reside in the same palace, cannot 
procure a moment’s access to her, from the hour of her 
getting up till evening. At six o’clock the empress 
finishes her application to business, and hears hene- 
diction ; a ceremony at which she expects her daughters 
to be present. If they absent themselves, she does not 
fail to express her disapprobation. She even sends to 


- enquire if they are indisposcd; and sometimes reprimands 


them with maternal authority, when she meets them 
next day: but, since the death of the Archduchess Jo- 
sepha, she no longer permits them to accompany her in 
her visits to the vault. Between eight and half past, 
she commonly retires to bed. This is the exact relation 
of an ordinary day, as it is passed by Maria Theresa. 
For the purpose of her hearing mass, as she cannot 
walk to any distance, or move up and down stairs with. 
out difficulty, on account of the debility of her legs, the 
floor of her bed-chamber opens. A chapel is prepared 
below, on the second story, and she remains in her own 
room on the third, while mass is performed beneath. I 
have been assured by ladies of the court, who, from their 
rank and functions, could not mistake, or be liable to 
speak ignorantly, that she is generally occupied more 
than five hours every day in acts of religion and in 
prayer. Incredible as such a fact may appear, it is in- 
disputably true; and her superstition naturally strength- 
ens with the progress of age. In March, last year, I re- 
member her being for three hours, from three o’clock till 
six in the afternoon, on her knees, in the cathedral of 
Vienna, imploring the divine interposition to turn aside 
the war, with which she was menaced, on account of the 
Bavarian succession. The Archduchess Elizabeth as- 


_ sured a lady, not long since, that “ when she accompa- 


nied her mother to chapel, she frequently remained there 


’ for such a length of time as scarcely to know at lust what 
- she pronounced or repeated.” 
"practises all the rigour of catholic mortification and ab. 


During lent, the empress 


stinence. No Carmelite can be more strict in the article 


_ of fasting, as well as in refraining from prohibited dishes ; 
- and the archduchesses are compelled to observe the same 


renunciations. Even at the empcror’s table, I am assured 
that meat is rarely served. In the holy week, the em- 


press hears scveral masses every morning, and pusses_ 


half the day in exercises of devotion. It is to be regretted 
that her piety should thus degenerate into superstition, 
and that the sovereign should be almost sunk in the de- 
votee. 

Notwithstanding the time which she sacrifices at the 
altar, it must not, however, be imagined, that she is inat- 
tentive to public affairs. On the contrary, as J have al- 
ready stated, she dedicates to them a great portion of 
every day. She regularly gives. audience at stated hours, 
and en the Tuesday of every week sho receives all her 
own ministers in the various departments. Prince Kau- 
nitz alone is admitted to her presence on the shortest no- 
tice, on all days, and at every hour. In compliance with 
the ancient etiquette of the imperial court, established 
for centuries, all foreigners are presented to her inajesty 
quite alone, in her own apartments. With a view to ob- 
tain information, she sets apart particular hours, when 
the lowest and meanest of her subjects are not only ad- 
mitted to see her, but are permitted to speak to her con- 
fidentially and freely. She frequently converses with 
them, and when they have any thing to communicate to 
her of a nature peculiarly private, she even allows thei 
to whisper in her ear. Very secret and curious facts 
reach her, as may easily be supposed, through these 
channels. Her women and female attendants have, like- 
wise, audiences, when the empress hears thcir reports of 
all that passes in Vienna. Unfortunately, she is too much 
inclined to listen to such narratives, aud to credit stories, 
otten partial, mistaken, or malignant. It is one of her 
prevailing weaknesses to lend a too ready and credulous 
ear to the anecdotes thus brought her. 

After reading the particulars heré commemorated, it 
cannot excite surprise to find that Maria Theresa nour- 
ishes many narrow and illiberal prejudices. Neither ex- 
einpt from nor superior to the uncharitable notions which 
bigotry necessarily inspires, she firmly believes every 
heretic excluded from the divine mercy ; but, of all here- 
tics, she conceives the English to be the most iimpeni- 
tent, hardened, and irreclaimable. I know that she en- 
joined her youngest son, the Archduke Maximilian, when 
she permitted him to visit France and the Low Countries, 
on no consideration whatever to pass over into England. 
Her apprehension of his being corrupted by the conta- 
gious society of London, and losing all his religious prin. 
ciples or impressions, was the motive of this curious pro- 
hibition. She exacted a similar promise from the empe- 
ror himself, when he went to Paris, two years ago. “ The 
English,” said she to him, “are almost all Deists, infi- 
dels, and free thinkers., I tremble, lest an intercourse 
with such a nation should contaminate your manners, 
and shake your belief in every thing sacred among ca- 
tholics.” 

Maria Theresa, it is believed, entertains, on the con- 
trary, a degree of partiality for the French nation. The 
alliance contracted between her and Louis the Fifteenth, 
in 1756, joined to the marriage of her three daughters, 
particularly that of the youngest with the present King 
of France, have obliterated the sentiments of enmity in 
which she was educated towards the French. It must, 
likewise, be remembered that her husband, the late Em. 
peror Francis, was son of a French princess, and himself 
warmly attached to that country. If the empress has, 
however, imbibed or adopted these predilections, ncither 
her courtiers nor her subjects at large participate in 
them. The inferior classes of people retain all their an- 
cient detestation for the French. It seems to be insur- 
mountable, and manifests itself on a thousand occasions. 

Her imperial majesty commonly passes the whole sum- 
mer, and great part of the autumn, at the palace of Schon- 
bran. She quits Vienna about the beginning of May, and 
returns to it again before the close of October. In periods 
of public tranquillity, when her mind is unruffied and 
cheerful, she is accustomed to visit the palace of Luxem- 
bourg, which is about four leagues distant, and {o pass a 


_ the empress’s scruples, and touching her materna 
ings. At every period of her life the Archduchess Chris 


month there ; but during Jast summer, while her two sons 
were absent in Bohemia, and her armies contending in 
the field, she remained altogether at Schonbrun, in gloomy 
dejection. The palace is situated scarcely more than half 
a mile beyond the suburbs, to the south ; Joseph the First, 
who began to build there, having only intended it for’, 
little hunting-seat, His successor, Charles the Sixth, eon, 
structed a larger edifice, which was further augmenteg 
and embellished by the late Emperor Francis, who pas. 
sionately liked the place, and expended considerable sums 
in beautifying or adorning Schonbrun. ‘The empress jg 
not less attached to it; and as her husband was, while 
living, inexpressibly dear to her, his partiality is probs. 
bly not the least of her motives for preferring it as a resi, 
dence. 

The word Schonbrun signifies “ Belle Source,” and de. 
rives its name from a spring near the palace, in the gu. 
dens, the water of which is admirable. The empress 
never drinks any other ; and every day during the whole 
winter, while she is in town, a mule comes from Schon, 
brun, loaded with water for her table. No position ean 
be more destitute of natural advantages, a hill rising be. 
fore, and another behind, from each of which is beheld g 
charming prospect ; while, on the contrary, nothing is tg 
be seen from the palace, which stands in a valley. The 
gardens occupy a vast space, ornamented with water, 
works, obelisks, a menagerie, and every embellishment 
of art: but they are damp, the cellars of the palace }ying 
below the bed of the little river Wien, which runs jin 
front. The edifice is large, the apartments splendid, and 
maintained at a great expense, Maria Theresa laying 
out, every year, many thousand florins in repairs or ad. 
ditions. But, as the present emperor, her son, makes no 
secret of his dislike to the situation, which is too nea 
the capital, it is not improbable that, after her death, 
Schonbrun will be abandoned, and, perhaps, converted by 
Joseph the Second into barracks for the soldiery. 

The fecundity of Maria Theresa would not have been 
passed over in silence by Tacitus, in the delineation of 
her character and qualities. ‘Those who have beheld the 
late emperor, his wife, and thirteen children, of both 
sexes, seated at table on public occasions, assure me that 
it was one of the most interesting and pleasing spects. 
cles ever contemplated. Several of the archduchesses 
were highly favoured by nature. But, like the wife of 
Germanicus, Maria Theresa, * infelici fecunditate for. 
tune totiens obnoxia,” has witnessed the funerals ef many 
of her children. I have already commemorsted more 
than one instance. Of her numerous daughters, only 
two now remain alive, who are unmarried. The first, 
Mary Anne, eldest of all the empress’s issue, male or fe. 
male, was born in 1738, two years before the decease of 
Charles the Sixth. In her person she is below the mid. 
dle size, and a deformity in her configuration renders her 
lame; but I am told, by persons who know her intimate. 
ly, that her mind is much cultivated and enlarged by 
reading, Though she enjoys the revenues of an abbey, 
at Prague, of which she is the titular abbess, that eccle. 
siastical dignity reither compels her to residence, nor 
subjects her to any renunciations. Having passed her 
fortieth year, she no longer mixes in the amusements of 
the cuurt or capital, except on particular occasions, when, 
the empress herself being present, she accompanies her 
mother. 

The Archduchess Elizabeth is not yet six and thirty. 
Before she caught the small-pox, it is universally asserted 
that her features were charming, and her face beautiful ; 
but, if they were so, not a trace of that beauty now re. 
mains. The two sisters have each a sort of establish. 
ment, consisting of a “grand maitre” and a “ grande 
maitresse.” In other respects they lead a gloomy, tedious 
life; though the Archduchess Elizabeth has not yet re- 
nounced public diversions nor withdrawn herself from 
the amusements of the Carnival. I:mmured in the impe- 
rial palace, almost destitute of society, obliged to attend 
their mother wherever she moves, and compelled to as- 
sist at ceremonies, or exercises of devotion, as if they 
were nuns, rather than princesses, scarcely are they 
known to exist by any of the foreign nations of Europe, 
and never were any persons less objects of envy. 

The Archduchess Christina, more favoured by nature, 
as well as by fortune, has, at least, emancipated hersel! 
from the confinement and subjection of her two sisters. 
She is, unquestionably, a very superior woman, and me- 
rits that I should enter, with some minuteness, into her 
character and the history of her life. Having completed 
her thirty-sixth year, she has now pussed the meridian 
of her beauty; but her person, in spite of a delicate cot- 


_ stitution and very impaired health, still possesses many 
charms. Her figure is of the middle size, well formed, 
and finely proportiuned ; her eyes are full of vivacity, ber 


features nuble, as well as regular, Though naturally of 
a pale complexion, she wears no rouge; a renunciation 
submitted to, as may be presumed, more from deference 
to the empress’s pleasure than from choice. Over all het 
limbs and motions is diffused an air of grandeur, which 
announces her high birth. Naturally haughty, she cal 
nevertheless, when such is her pleasure, temper ! 
demeanour with the most gracious and winning conde 
scension. It is difficult to imagine a princess more 
formed to represent the majesty of the throne. Nor 
it only her person to which nature has been liberal; sh 
possesses talents capable of producing very important 
consequences, beneficial or injurious. Ambitious, enter- 
prising, and no way deficient in political courage, she # 
not formed for the seclusion of private life, or for the uo! 
form monotony of her mother’s palace, Wherever s 
appears, in Hungary and in Italy, no less than in Au 
tria, her exertions leave behind them the traces of het 
active mind, Versed, nevertheless, in many of the softer 
accomplishments of her sex, she dedicates her leisure to 
the occupativns of the pencil ; and she excels in painting, 
as vurious apartments in the castle of Presburg sufi 
ciently testify, where I have seen portraits of her pet 
formance, executed in a masterly manner. : 
With such personal and intellectual endowments, 
cannot, or it ought not, to excite surprise, that she has 
always been the favourite daughter of Maria Theres» 
and that she possesses no inconsiderable ascendency ov 
her mother’s political, as well as private, conduct. er 
haps that very influence may, likewise, explain the caus? 
of the emperor her brother's little attachment, not to 
alienation, towards her. It is well known that he om 
siders her as a powerful rival, capable of frustrating his 
views, and of impeding, if not totally overturnings be 


best matured plans of ambition or policy, by ore 


tina has acted a principal part in the dissensions, © 
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“WALDEE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


and private history of the imperial family. The intimate 
friend and confidante of Joseph’s first wife, the Infanta 
Jsabella, of Parma, she proved herself not less the enemy 
of his second, the unfortunate Bavarian. That princess, 
itis asserted, experienced some mortifying effects of the 
archdachess’s unkind offices, during the shert and me- 
Jancholy period of her matrimonial union with the pre- 
sent emperor. 

Francis, her father, had intentions of giving her in 
marriage to his nephew, the Duke of Chablais, half-bro- 
ther to the reigning King of Sardinia; a prince whose 

birth, and affinity to the late emperor, rendered him 
anatural object of Francis’s selection. But the young 
archduchess had already disposed of her affections in 
another quarter, to a more fortunate suitor. Prince Al- 
bert of Saxony, fourth son of Augustus the Third, King 
of Poland, entered young into the Austrian service: his 
person, if not handsome, was tall, manly, and well made, 
his manners engaging, and his character every way un- 
exceptionable. By his mother, the late Queen of Poland, 
who was daughter of Joseph the First, he descended from 
‘the Austrian line, and stood in a near degree of consan- 
guinity to Maria Theresa herself. His elevated rank, 
which gave him frequent access to the archduchess, fa- 
cilitated the means of rendering himself peculiarly ac: 
ceptable to the object of his choice. But a younger bro- 
ther of the Saxon family, whose only fortune, independ- 
ent of his military appointments, was a provision arising 
out of the electoral revenues during life, however high 
his descent or estimable his qualities, could not be con. 
sidered as an equal, and still less an advantageous, match 
for a daughter of the first crowned head in Europe. It 
is, indeed, generally supposed that the late emperor would 
not have consented to such an alliance; and that, if he 
had lived, the obstacles to her marriage with Prince Al- 
bert never could have been surmounted. 

In the summer of the year 1765, when the court of 
Vienna went into the Tyrol, the Archduchess Christina 
accompanied her father and mother. Francis was there 
met by the Dake of Chablais, and the propositions of his 
marriage were resumed, notwithstanding the repuguance 
manifested by the princess. But the emperor’s sudden 
death at Inspruck, in the month of August, put an end 
to the negotiation, and so powerful were the archduch- 
ess’s supplications with Maria Theresa, that she soon after 
consented to give her daughter’s hand to Prince Albert. 
They were married within eight months of Francis’s de- 
ecase, in April, 1766, when she had nearly completed her 
twenty-fourth, as he had his twenty-eighth year. A 
daughter whom she brought kim, lived only a very short 


time, and it is said that she suffered so much during her . 


lying-in, as to be rendered incapable of bearing more 
children. Their union has been, however, in all other 
respects, a lappy one, and Prince Albert is scarcely less 
beloved by the empress than her own sons. 

Previous to the accomplishment of their nuptials, Ma- 
tia Theresa resigned to her daughter and son-in-law, the 
Duchy of ‘l'eschen, a small and mountainous portion of 


Austrian Silesia, the revenucs of which they enjoy during © 


their joint lives. If they have no issue, it will again re- 
vert, at their decease, to the crown. Still further to 
enable them to support their dignity, the Duke of Saxe- 
Teschen, (for so he is denominated,) has been created 
captain-general and governor of Hungary. In that 
quality, he and the archduchess occupy the castle of 
Presburg, where, during a part of the year, they reside 
and hold their court. But, as Maria Theresa's attach- 
ment to them is too strong not to render her desirous of 
enjoying their society, they have apartments in the im- 
perial palace, which they inhabit at pleasure. A sense 
of interest, not less than of affection, may be supposed to 
influence them in the frequent visits which they make to 
Vienna. ‘The empress is naturally bounteous, and it is 
believed that her favourite daughter has not been want- 
ing to improve, to her own advantage, the moments of 
maternal tenderness. 

But it is not at Vienna alone that the archduchess’s 
talents have found a theatre worthy of their exertion. 
After emancipating herself from domestic restraint, she 
undertook to liberate her sister, the queen of Naples, 
from political fetters. During a visit which the Arch- 
duchess Christina made, some years since, to the king 
and queen of the two Sicilies, she effected a complete 
change in the administration of that country. The 
present king of Spain, at his departure for Madrid, in 
1759, on the death of Ferdinand the Sixth, left his sun, 
a minor, as is well known, under the tuition of the Mar- 
quis Tanucci, who, at the head of a council of regency, 
governed Naples during many years. Things remained 
in the same situation after the marriage of the young 
king, and his attainment to majority, nu one being found 
who would venture to overturn the system adopted, or to 
Temove the ministers placed by Charles the Third. But 
the arrival of the Archduchess Christina at Naples, was 
the term of Tanucci's elevation. Encouraged by her 
exhortations, and directed by her counscls, the qucen, 
her sister, induced the king to displace the first minister, 
to model the government anew, and, under the name of 
Sambuca, to assume himself the efficient power. 

The emperor, her brother, has experienced no less 
tehsibly the effects of the archduchess's interposition, 
during the progress of the last campaign, in a manner 
Which must have occasioned him the deepest mortifica- 
tion. No person here doubts that the resolution taken 
by the cabinet, not to render Saxony the seat of war, as 
in sound policy the Austrians ought to have done, was 
Principally, if not wholly, due to her tears and entreaties, 
which the empress could not behold unmoved. Perhaps 
Joseph may, at some future day, resent and punish an 
interference so incompatible with his objects of ambition. 
I know, however, from incontestable authority, that Ma- 
tia Theresa has already not only promised, but has set- 
tled, beyond the possibility of its being overturned by her 
Successor, a future provision the most enviable for her 
daughter. Whether Prince Charles of Lorrain survive 

empress or not, the Archduchess Christina and her 
husband will be, on his decease, constituted governors of 
the Austrian Low Countries for life. It has been the 
Constant object of their attention, and notwithstanding 
the emperor's reluctance, who is supposed to have in- 
tended that important charge for his brother Maximilian, 
he has been obliged toacquiesce in, and even to ratify, his 
mother's determination. Whatever political change may 
take place after the accession of Joseph the Second 
while his mother survives, the archduchess will probably 
Continue to act no unimportant part in the secret coun- 
cils of the imperial cabinet. 
character of Maria Theresa appears to have par- 
taken largely of the mutability connected with every 


thing human, and nothing can be more dissimilar than 
the same. woman in 1741, and in 1779. Many of the 
leading features of her mind have undergone, since that 
period, as complete a transformation as those. of her per- 
son. Narrow prejudices and superstitious observances, 
obscure in some measure the eminent qualities with 
which she was endowed by nature, which justly acquired 
her, in the beginning of her reign, the admiration of all 
Europe. Perhaps, however, we ought to pity. and almost 
conceal defects half apologised for by her sex and age, 
nursed by the bigotry of the people over whom she 
reigns, and become hereditary in the house of Austria, 
She retains, and I doubt not will ever continue to pos- 
sess, many of the virtues and qualifications which justly 
entitle her to rank, among the best princes who have 
swayed the sceptre in modern times. As a woman, in 
every relation of private life, she has not only been blame- 
less, but meritorious. Her honour never suffered the 
slightest attaint, and she was invariably, as well as ten, 
derly, attached to the late Emperor Francis. An affec- 
tionate mother, a generous mistress, and a faithful friend, 
her heart has not been hardened or corrupted by the pos- 
session of power. It still remains accessible to every 
gentle and benevolent impression. 

As litile has age dried up or closed the channels of 
her liberality. She delights to give, to relieve distress, 
and to extend assistance to merit. At this very time, I 
know that the pensions and donations made from her 
privy purse, do not fall short of eighty thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The indigent and the unfortunate of 
every description find in her bounty a certain resource. 
Those who judge severely, incline to condemn her for 
too great a propensity to munificence, and denominate it 
profusion. That it acquires her the affection of her sub- 
jects, is, however, unquestionable. The soldiery idolise 
her, and would, I am persuaded, manifest the warmest 
enthusiasin in her defence. As she passes in her car- 
riage, when at Schonbrun, she frequently throws hand- 
fuls of ducats to the guard. ‘That she knows how to dis- 
tinguish and to patronise genius or talents in every 
branch, the names of Van Swicten, Metastasio, Laudolin, 
Glick, and many other eminent persons who have risen 
under her protection, will best evince. No princess was 
ever more open and gracious in her manners, more easy 
of access, or more disposed to redress the complaints of 
her people. They feel, but they pity and draw a veil over 
the weaknesses of her character. Her long reign has 
neither been marked by oppression, disgraced by cruelty, 
nor stained by blood. The Hungarians, who under 
Leopold, Joseph the First, and even Charles the Sixth, 
were perpetually in arms against the Austrian govern- 
ment, are become, under Maria Theresa, the surest sup- 
porters of the throne. 

Her talents are confessedly good, and much above me- 
diocrity. It is not saying enough, merely to assert that 
she possesses more capacity thun her father or grand- 
father, wha were both princes of very moderate endow- 
ments. Her judgment is sound, and she is neither blindly 
led by her son, nor by her ministers, though she has 
suffered herself on various occasions to be over-ruled by 
them, in contradiction to her own wishes and opinion. 
The present war may be cited as a proof of her deference 
to their advice, if, indeed, it may not rather be entirely 
and solely ascribed to the emperor’s ambition. Prince 
Kaunitz, though he has been near five and twenty years 
at the head of affairs, and though he deservedly enjoys all 
her confidence, by no means governs her, as Prince Men- 
zikoff governed Catherine the First, of’ Russia, or as Bi- 
ren, Duke of Courland, tyrannised over the Empress 
Anne. She demands, it is true, his opiniun upon every 
point, and generally adopts it or conforms to it, but she 
determines for herself, and issues her orders in conse- 
quence. 

The emperor himself, her son, though possessing her 
warmest affection, associated to a participation in the 
royal authority, and declared co-regent of Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and all the Austrian dominions, yet remains de- 
pendent on his mother. She preserves the supreme direc- 
tion, and is regarded as the efficient sovereign. Even in 
the military department, which she has in some measure 
resigned to him, it may be questioned whether he can 
make any essential changes or regulations, without her 
consent and approbation. Conscious of possessing ability 
to govern, she will never commit the felicity and pro- 
tection of her people to other hands than her own. If, in 
the evening of her reign, she is become enslaved to a wo- 
manish superstition, this weakness is obliterated by her 
magnanimity of mind, by the wisdom of her administra- 
tion, by the prosperity that has attended her government, 
and by the beneficence of her character, which has ren- 
dered her no less dear to her subjects than respected by 
foreign nations. 


LETTER XXVI. 


Character and di of the Emp Francis—Princess of 
Auersberg—Her beauty and accomplishments—Her death— 
Particulars of the emperor's death. 

Vienna, February 19, 1779. 

It is not a little curious to reflect that the house of 
Austria, the German branch of which, during tbree cen- 
turies, from.Frederick the Third to Charles the Sixth, 
uninterruptedly filled the imperial throne, is now sunk 
in the family of Lorrain, But, as if the great qualities 
and virtues of Maria Theresa supplied the defect in her 
sex, Europe still acknowledges in her person and de- 
scendants, the Austrian line. The late Emperor Fran- 
cis was grandson to’the celebrated Charles the Fifth, 
Duke of Lorrain, who lived an exile from his dominions, 
and who, when dying, left nothing to his children except 
his sword. Leopold, his son, restored to his patrimonial 
inheritance of Lorrain at the peace of Ryswick, was one 
of the most excellent princes who has appeared in modern 
times, The blood of Austria was mingled with that of 
Bourbon in the veins of Francis; Charles the Fifth, his 
grandfather, having married an archduchess, and Leo- 
pold, his father, having espoused a daughter of Philip, 


Dake of Orleans, brother of Louis the Fourteenth, At - 


the extinction of the family of Medicis, in 1737, when 


Lorrain was virtually incorporated with the French mo- - 
narchy, and Don Carlos became King of Naples, Francis ~ 


was transferred to Tuscany. It was then, as Voltaire 
justly observes, that the famous medal of Trajan, on the 
reverse of which was inscribed “ Regna assignata,” 
might, with propriety, have been renewed. In 1745, 


after the death of the Emperor Charles the Seventh, the . 


new Great Duke of "Tuscany was raised to the imporial 
dignity, 

Francis, in his person, was very handsome, expert in 
all the sree, af the body, and uncommonly graceful 


' on horseback. His countenance was pleasing, and its 


expression benign, as well as conciliating. Towards the 
latter part of his life he grew corpulent, but without 
losing his passion for the chase, which he always con- 
tinued to pursue with ardour. An incontestable proof of 
his having been a very amiable man, is, that though a 
foreigner, his inemory is universally cherished at Vienna. 
Few princes have beén more generally Beloved, and among 
the number of persons with whom I daily converse, who 
remember him, I have never heard him mentioned, ex- 
cept with testimonies of affection and of regret. His 
qualities were, indeed, such as ingratiate and attach, rather 
than of a nature to dazzle or impose. He possessed all 
the characteristic manners of the French nation, gallant, 
lively, polite, and superficial. Fond of society, of amuse- 
ment, of dress, and of magnificence, pleasure accompa, 
nied him wherever he moved. Vienna, under him, was 
a far more elegant and luxurious capital than at present, 
An Italian opera, a ballet conducted by Noverre, come- 
dies, and masquerades, in perpetual succession, while 
they rendered it brilliant, attracted foreigners to the 
court. Joseph the Second by no means resembles his 
father in a taste for dissipation, expense, and the cere- 
monial of state. 

The education of the late emperor had been neglected 
to a degree of which it is difficult to form an idea. So 
uninstructed was he as hardly to be able to read, and his 
ordinary orthography wonld have disgraced a ‘schoolboy. 
This fact would be incredible, if I had not heard it from 
persons who loved him, and who lived with him in the 
closest intimacy. ‘ More than once,” said a lady to me, 
whom Francis distinguished by his friendship, “I have 
spared his imperial majesty the humiliation of not being 
able to make out a play-bill, and have read it to him.” 
He possessed neither a taste for letters, nor an acquaint- 
ance with works of genius; but he had traveled, and 
when Duke of Lorrain, had made some stay in England, 
as well as at the court of France. Having likewise re- 
sided in Italy, and visited various of the German courts, 
he had acquired a degree of general information, from 
seeing so many cointries. For chemical researches he 
had a decided passion, which he gratified by making va- 
rious attempts to attain the art of transmuting metals, or, 
in other words, the philosopher’s stone. His ill success 
only induced him to turn his attention to branches of si- 
milar pursuit, equally chimerical and impracticable. By 
means of large burning mirrors, he endeavoured to dis- 
solve diamonds, and out of many small to form one large 
diamond, but he found that the process only converted 
them into crystal, or totally deprived them of their lus- 
tre, by calcining them to a cinder. 

Francis, though not distinguished by the talents for 
war which his grandfather, Charles the Fifth, Duke of 
Lorrain, possessed, was, nevertheless, personally brave. 
During the last years of the Emperor Charles the Sixth, 
he served against the Turks in Sclavonia and Servia. 
He had likewise been placed at the head of the Austrian 
forces in 1741 ; but, during the whole course of the great 
“war of seven years,” the empress’s attachment would 
not permit of her separation from her husband, or allow 
him to appear in the field. This conduct gave occasion 
to many sarcastic remarks, on the part of his Prussian 
majesty. Accustomed. himself to brave every kind of 
danger, and a stranger to conjugal felicity, he treated 
with derision the inglorious retreat of Francis in the 
arms of his wife. Maria Theresa was not a little morti- 
fied, as well as irritated, by the reflections which Frede- 
rick publicly made on the nature of her affection, and on 
her reasons for not exposing him to the hazards and 
hardships of aGerman campaign. They served to widen 
the breach between the two courts, and to mix personal 
animosity with political quarrels. 

Neither the immense advantages derived by Francis 
from the Austrian alliance, which raised him to the im- 
perial dignity ; nor the presence, rank, and character of 
a wife who possessed so many claims to his affection, 
could impose a restraint on his inclinations. Of a dis- 
position bold as well as enterprising, in pursuits of gal- 
lantry, it was said to be dangerous for a woman of honour 
and beauty to remain alone in his company. He never 
failed, it is true, in every testimony of deference and re- 
spect towards the empress, with whom he lived on terms 
of the most cordial union: a numerous and beautiful 
family cemented their mutual regard: but Francis was 
not the less irregular in the gratification of his passions. 
Towards the conclusion of his life he became constant to 
one person, who maintained her ascendency over him tu 
the last moment. I mean the Princess of Anersberg, a 
woman too celebrated, as well as extraordinary, not to 
enter into some of the particulars of her history and 
character. 

Maria Wilhelmina de Neuperg, daughter to the cele- 
brated Marshal Count Neuperg, so well known in. the 
history of the reign of Charles the Sixth, and in the be- 
ginning of that of Maria Theresa, was born on the 30th 
of April, 1738, As her father was governor of Luxein- 
bourg, she, while very young, was often carried to Brus- 
sels aud to Spa; where she acquired, by the mixture of 
society found in those places, an ease and elegance of 
manners, which the more formal, or contracted style of 
female education in Austria did not then commonly be- 
stow. When scarcely sixteen, Marshal Neuperg brought 
her to the imperial court, of which she immediately 
became the wonder and the delight. I have been unani- 


mously assured by all who knew her, that no description - 


can convey an adequate idea of her attractions. She was 
of the middle size, her complexion a clear brown, her 
eyes gray, her hair chestnut, luxuriant, and glossy. But 
her face and cast of countenance were of that kind to 
which no painter could ever do justice ; because, when 
she conversed, a thousand graces lighted up in it, and 
gave her an animution beyond the power of art to imitate 
or to convey. 

So gentle and conciliating were her manners, that she 
seemed incapable of offending or giving pain. Destitute 
of affectation, she never laboured to please; for nature 
had done all, and she had only to appear, in order to be 
admired and beloved. Such was her superiority of per- 
sonal beauty as to be out of the reach of competition ; 
and such the insinuating sweetness of her manners as to 
be irresistible. She excited love, without awakening envy 
or rivality in her own sex; and she made no enemies, 
because she never attempted raillery or ridicule. Her 
conversation was gay, easy, and amusing; but she 
neither possessed any uncommon natural endowments of 
mind, nor had she a very cultivated understanding, Pro. 
diga] from temper, careless of money, and loving rather 
to enrich her relations than herself, she knew no bounds 


to her profusion. A passion for play, which she indulged 


without restraint after her marriage, caused her to lose. 
immense sums at the gaming table. Her heart, naturally 
generous and disinterested, was likewise tender and yield- 


ing. Fickle and capricious, she seldom remained long ~ 


constant in her preference: but her very foibles had in 
them gomething amiable, and it is said to have been im- 


_ possible to know her, without loving her. 


- So distinguished a person could not long remain with- 
out offers and solicitations of the most flattering kind. 


_ Among her suitors she reckoned the present Marshal 


Lacy, as well as other noblemen of the greatest rank and 
fortune. Having selected Prince Auersberg, she was 
married to him in April, 1755, when she had just com- 
pleted her seventeenth year. The prince her husband, 
already a widower, was then about four and thirty, She 
brought him a fortune of full twelve thousand pounds 
sterling ; a sum immense at Vienna, where women of 
the highest quality have rarely above six or eight hun- 
dred pounds for their portion. But such was her rage 
for’play, that in the course of the first summer after her 
marriage, while at the prince’ her husband's country 
seat, she lost this whole sum at the gaming table, princi-. 
pally to her brother, Count Neuperg. She is said to have 
lost twelve thousand ducats, or above five thousand pounds 
sterling, in the course of a single evening, at cards; and 
her profusion was similar in other respects. oes 
Only an imperial lover, and one as generous as Francis, 
could suffice for such demands. He found little difficulty 
in rendering himself acceptable to her; his rank, his 
assiduities, and his presents, having removed the first 
obstacles; but her inconstancy excluded him from the 
sole possession of her heart. Francis was not the less 
permanently attached to her, In her society, and that 
of a select company of both sexes, he used to pass many 
of his evenings. A supper of ten or twelve covers was 
provided, where the princess presided, and from which 
all form or etiquette were banished. In public, whether at 
the theatre, or elsewhere, Francis observed towards the 
empress every mark of deference and attention; but when 
she was not present at the performance, he always re- 
paired to the princess’s box. At the opera he usually 
stood behind her, concealed from view ; and the box was 
locked, in order to prevent intrusion. Notwithstanding 


‘these precautions, a cough to which he was subject 


generally betrayed his retreat, and divulged the secret to 
the world. 

When the imperial court went to Inspruck, in the 
summer of the year 1765, the Princess of Auersberg did 
not remain behind at Vienna. But with the decease of 
the emperor, which took place in the Tyrol, her consi- 
deration likewise expired. It is a fact, that on the even. 
ing preceding his dissolution, which was sudden and un- 
expected, he had presented her an order on his treasurer 
for no less a sum than two hundred thousand florins, or 
hear twenty thousand pounds. As he died the following 
day, which was Sunday, the interval was too short, to 
allow her time for receiving the money. In a secret 
council, held after Francis’s death, it was debated whether 
a pecuniary donation of such a nature, to so great an 
amount, should or ought to be fulfilled. More than one 
voice declared against it; but Maria Theresa, superior 
to every consideration except what she thought her own 
and her husband’s honour demanded, issued orders punc- 
tually to discharge the sum. 

During the emperor’s life, she had always treated the 
princess with uncommon marks of distinction ; a conduct 
only to be explained by her affection for him, which ex- 
tended even to his weaknesses, and respected his very 
faults. Such was her attachment to his memory, or the 
magnanimity and enlargement of her mind, that it is pro- 
bable she would have continued the same treatment after 
Francis was no more, if the princess had not wantonly 
incensed her, by a behaviour at onec unbecoming and 
imprudent. The empress’s grief for'the loss of her hus- 
band was well known to be sincere, as well as profound; 
and she remained a long time shut up in the palace at 
Vienna, a prey to dejection, in the deepest retirement. 
When she reappeared in public, the ladies of the court 
were permitted to wait on her, and to pay their compli- 
ments of condolence, but with the express prohibition of 
wearing rouge. The Princess of Auersberg alone, who 
ventured to disobey the order, came to the palace in deep 
mourning, but most elegantly dressed, and with a pro- 
fusion of rouge. Maria Theresa did not conceal her re- 
sentment at this conduct, and when the princess ap- 
proached to kiss her hand, she drew back with an air of 
indignation and amazement that struck every one pre- 
sent. Sv glaring a contempt of decorum on so melan- 
choly an occasion, and in such a place, was never par- 
doned by the empress, and justly merited reprehension. 

She had previously given the princess a eonvincing 
proof of her superiority to little interests, and of her 
generous manner of acting in all pecuniary concerns. 
Francis, with a view of having the object of his attach- 
ment constantly near him, presented her a small farm- 
house near the palace of Luxembourg, where the court 
usually passed a considerable part of the summer. He 
did not venture to give her an apartment in the palace 
itself, as it would have been too obvious a mark of dis- 
-respect to the empress. The princess had expended a 
considerable sum of money in furnishing and embellish- 
ing this cottage, which she had rendered very commo- 
dious. After the emperor’s decease, Maria Theresa caused 
it to be signified to her, that she wished to purchase it, 
and therefore desired her. to fix her own price on it; 
meaning to take away all future pretext for her being at 
Luxembourg, when the court resided there. The prin- 
cess named thirty thousand florins, or near three 
thousand pounds, as the price of her cottage, a suin far 
exceeding its real value: but the empress sent it to her 
instantly, without deduction or hesitation. Even to the 
last moment, she observed the utmost civility towards 
her, and never behuved to her with harshness or insult. 

The Princess of Auersberg survived her lover more 
than ten years, but never had any children, either before, 
or after hisdeath. It seems uncertain what was the pre- 
‘cise nature of the disorder which proved fatal to her, and 
many different accounts are related of it here. That she 
-had a contraction in her limbs, for which frictions were 
prescribed, is undoubted, but whether the use of them 
accelerated her end, as is pretended, I will not venture 
‘to say. Humbourg, a surgeon of reputation who prac. 
tises at this time in Vienna, attended her. The frictions 
prescribed by him, being, as it would appear, too violent 
for her frame, not only caused her extreme pain, but pro- 
duced a contraction in the parts where they were applied. 
T had the curiosity to enquire the circumstances of her 
illness and death, only a few days since, of Brambilla, 
another every eminent practitioner, who was called in 
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to, her assistance, at a late stage of, her distemper. 
“ When I had visited the: princess, she hed already,” said 


on _ he, “ a contraction in one arm, leg, ané-thigh, for which 


frictions were advised. Having used them, they appeared 
to succeed, and she was so much amended in conse- 


_ quence, that she recovered in, some measure the power 


of;moving her limbs. We began to entertain sanguine 
hopes of her recovery, when a violent inflammation on 
her lungs rendered all medical skill vain, and put an end 
to her life.” Whatever. was the cause, she died at Vi- 
enna, scarcely three years and a half ago, in October, 
1775, before she had attained to the age of eight and 
thirty. 
” It only remains to relate the particulars of the Em. 
peror Francis’s last seizure and death. The marriage of 
the present great Duke of Tuscany, Leopold, with the 
Infanta of Spain, Maria Louisa, which was to be-solem- 
nised at Inspruck, in the summer of 1765, carried the 
imperial court into the Tyrol. Joseph, the present 
emperor, then king of the Romans, as well as various of 
the archdukes and duchesses, accompanied their majes- 
ties thither. It is certain that Francis undertook the 
journey with repugnance, which he expressed to various 


‘persons before he set out for Vienna. The court re- 


mained for several weeks at Inspruck, during which time 
the weather happened to be so constantly rainy that the 
emperor could not take his accustomed exercise of hunt- 
ing. He seemed to be anxious and oppressed, without 

isely knowing the cause, or without any decided in- 
disposition. The empress, ever attentive to the least 
change in his health, would have persuaded him to lose 
some blood ; but, as he had a dislike to the operation, he 
always procrastinated it; and on her urging him to sub- 
mit, he refused, adding with some warmth, “ Madame, 
voulez vous que je meurs dans la faignée ?” He still con- 


tinued uneasy, ever wishing to be gone from the Tyrol, 


where a weight constantly hung upon his spirits ; and in 
answer to those who enquired of him how he found him. 
self, he always replied, “ Je me porterai bien, quand une 
fois je serai 2 Vienne.” More than once, looking round 
on the high mountains with which Inspruck is invested, 
the air of which place seemed to affect his respiration, 
he exclaimed, “ Ah! fi je pouvois seulement sortir de ces 
montagnes du Tyrol!” All these facts evidently prove 
that Francis felt himself menaced with an apoplectic at- 
tack, which the air in the valleys of the Tyrol probably 
accelerated, by its pressure on the brain. 

During the whole course of the day upon which he 
expired, he complained of a dizziness and suffocation that 
greatly incommoded him; but which, nevertheless, did 
not prevent him from appearing at the opera. It wason 
Sunday, the 18th of August, 1765. Previous to setting 
out, he waited on the empress, in order to wish her a 
good night, according to his usual custom, as she did not 
accompany him to the theatre; and after the performance, 
he was to have supped with the Princess of Auersberg 
and a select party, for which repast all the requisite pre- 
parations were made. I have already mentioned else- 
where that his nephew, the Duke of Chablais, had re- 
paired to Inspruck by the emperor's invitation, who had 
intentions of giving him the archduchess Christina in 
marriage. During the progress of the opera, Francis 
found himself much indisposed ; and in order to diminish 
the difficulty of breathing, he took some drops, though 
without any considerable effect. Te Princess of Auers- 
berg was in her private box, to which the emperor was 
accustomed frequently to repair, when not accompanied 
by the empress. But the Duke of Chablais's presence 
imposing a restraint on him, prevented his gratifying that 
inclination. He contented himself, therefore, with mak- 
ing signs to the princess, that he was unwell, by point- 
ing to his head; and as she was seated opposite, she 
plainly perceived his indisposition, which became more 
violent every minute. 

Unwilling to quit the theatre, or to interrupt the per- 
formance, he remained nevertheless, some time longer ; 
till finding himself menaced with a total loss of sense, he 
rose up and went out, followed only by the Baron de 
Reisbach and one or two other noblemen. When the 
emperor came into the air, he seemed to stagger, but, on 
being asked by one of his attendants, whether he was ill, 
he said in German, “ A man of spirit is not affected bya 
small matter.” These were the last words that he ever 
pronounced. He still attempted to proceed, in hopes of 
reaching his own apartment, to attain which he was 
obliged to descend a flight of wooden steps. Coming to 
the top, his head grew so disordered, that he laid hold on 
the sentinel’s arm who stood there on guard, with a view 
to prevent himself from falling; and as he tried to 
advance, at the second or third step he fell forwards. 
The persons who were about him, instantly carried him 
to a little antechamber adjoining, where they laid him on 
a common pallet bed, belonging to one of the lackeys of 
the court. While messengers were sent for surgical aid, 
the king of the Romans was called out from the opera. 
Hurrying to the room, he took his father in his arms, 
and manifested the deepest affliction. The emperor’s 
veins were cut, his temples scarified, and every method 
used to recover him, but in vain. He gave no sign of 
sense, and little of life, his tongue hanging out of his 
mouth. It was soon perceived that he was dead, and the 
physicians pronounced that all further efforts were to no 


purpose. 
Meanwhile, as the intelligence spread through the 
palace, it became necessary to announce the event to the 


empress, She received it with marks of the acutest dis- 


tress, which were heightened by the apprehensions that 
her deceased husbund had been taken away unprepared, 
in the midst of his pleasures, and before he had made his 
with heaven by prayer or confession. A council 
was instantly held, at which it was resolved that her 
majesty should quit Inspruck, as soon as the requisite 
preparations could be made for her departure. In order 
to avoid all spectators, and as the most private mode of 
conveyance, a boat was fitted up for her reception, into 
which she went on the ensuing day, only accompanied 
by her eon the present emperor, Count Deitrichstein, 
master of the horse, and one lady of the bedchamber. 
They descended the river Inn to its confluence with the 
Danube, and thence down that stream to Vienna. 
Inspruck was presently abandoned by all the cour- 
tiers, and the roads in every direction were covered with 
horses and carriages. In two or three days after the 


_emperor’s death, hardly a person was to be seen in the 


streets of a place which had been so lately crowded with 
the first nobility of Austria and Italy. Every one, 
occupied with their own concerns, quitted the deceased 
prince. Buta circumstance almost incredible, and which 
venture to 1 had not received 


- 
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| it ftom high authority, I must subjoin. Count Hatz- 
feldt, who is minister of state for the interior, a noble- 
man equally respectable for his talents and his,public 
services, assured me himself, that he entered the cham- 
ber where his imperial majesty lay dead, in less than two 
hours after he expired. To the count’s astonishinent, he 
found the corpse stretehed on the wretched pallet bed, 
where they had placed him absolutely alone, not even an 
attendant near him; while two or three lingering drops 
of blood were still oozing from the orifice which the 
surgeons had opened. Perhaps however, this fact’ought 
not to surprise ; history is full of similar examples. 
"(Conclusion in our next.) 


Che Literary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 7, 1837. 


Money.—When we inform our distant readers in far 
off western and southern states that Philadelphia and the 
other Atlantic cities are suffering from a deficiency of 
the circulating medium, we trust the effect may be, on 
those in the habit of visiting us to purchase goods, to 
hasten their remittances. Money often lies idle, at a 
distance, for weeks and months, which, if put in motion, 
would signally relieve large numbers by passing from 
hand to hand ; the times are so out of joint that it is ne. 
cessary to exert every nerve and invent every scheme by 
which even temporary relief may be gained. 

As if the currency in the shape of bank bills and drafts 
were not sufficiently disorganised, many merchants have 
arrived here, within a week or two, to pay their debts 
and purchase more merchandise, who have brought the 
drafts of individuals, or firms, on houses in New York and 
Philadelphia which have just failed; these unfortunate 
persons find themselves in a very unpleasant situation, 
and their friends here are also disappointed. ‘The amount 
of such drafts, bonght in the west and southwest for good 
money, is said to amount to millions of dollars, much of 
it emanating from the Josephs, of New Orleans, and 
others. Those traders who paid higher for United States 
Bank notes and stable securities have, of course, been 
more fortunate, escaping the very mortifying dilemma in 
which so many are involved. ‘This is one of the shapes 
in which the present embarrassment shows itself, but it 
is by no means the only one, and, as many are feeling 
the pressure who would be much relieved by the speedy 
collection of their last fall’s sales, we make the sugges. 
tion in the hope that our extended circulation may carry 
the hint of the demand for money to many points of the 
compass where a hint will suffice to assist in remedying 
the present evil. 

In the present gloomy state of the times we witness 
what has often occurred, the result of overtrading and 
speculation, combined with other natural and unnatural 
causes. There is no fear, however, but that it will work 
its own cure—that brighter days are in store; the pros. 
perity and onward course of the country will not be ma- 
terially impeded, though great individual suffering is the 
undoubted result. 


been drawn to the great advantages which life insurance 
holds out to persons in middling circumstances as an 
easy means of providing for those who may survive them, 
We consider it an evidence of the advance of civilisation ; 
as one of the facilities which social life and increased 
population offer to our enterprising countrymen. A 
man in business, liable every moment to accident and 
death, who can, for a few dollars, insure to his family a 
thousand dollars at his decease, and who does not do it, 
is as culpable, ia our eyes, as the individual who neglects 
to insure his house or merchandise, and in this light will 


press does its duty. 

About a year since, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
chartered a company for insuring lives, granting annui- 
ties and receiving trusts, which has been very success. 


very popular in Europe, of allowing the insured for life 
to share in the profits of the company; in some instances 


the insured nearly double what their policies claimed, 


their occupation or place of residence, may participate in 
these advantages by the mere exertion of writing a letter 
to the president, Benjamin W. Richards, Esq., late Mayor 
of Philadelphia. 

Monthly Report.—The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia, report that 15 per. 
gons have been insured at their office, No. 159 Chesnut 
street, during the past month, viz: 4 merchants, 4 clerks 
and accountants, 2 physicians, 1 publisher, and 4 of other 


pursuits. 
Of these there have been insured :— 
For $5000 and under, 
For 1000, - 
For 500 and © 
Forlyear, - - + - 6 
For 7 ond under, - - 4 
For whole life,. 0. 


April 1, 1837, 
Dr. Dunglison’s Medical Library—Number one of 
this new candidate for the suffrages of the medical faculty 
was issued on the first of April, and fulfils the object 
aimed at in the prospectus. The following notice from 
a morning paper conveys a good idea of its general 
scope :— 

“ We would direct the attention of the members of the 
medical ion to ‘the Medical Library and Intelli- 
encer,’ edited by Professor Dunglison, and published b; 
r. Waldie, the first number of which has just appeare 
The object of the work is twofold: Ist, to republish new 
standard European medical works, especially monographs, 
which are generally inaccessible ; 2d, to communicate, in 
short articles, all the current news and useful informa. 
tion of the profession. To medical men, however situ. 
ated, such a work will be welcome; but to physicians in 
the country, at a distance from medical libraries, it must 
be particularly agreeable and useful to receive, once a 
fortnight, and at a very moderate expense, a publication 
which will place them in communication with the choice 


ptt 


profession in every part of the civisised 


Life Insurance.—Public attention has, of late years, . 


the subject be viewed at no distant day, if the public . 


ful. It sets out with the avowed plan, which has been - 
the London offices acting on this principle have given ° 


We subjoin the last monthly report of this office for the | 
information of our distant readers, who, no matter what — 


By previous reports there were 260, making a total of |) 
275 persons. i 


“The selection for the ‘ Library’ department of the 
first number is judicious, and the articles in the ‘ Intelli- 
gencer,’ in our judgment, precisely what they should be, 
brief, pointed, and useful. t is got up with great neat- 
ness and taste. ; 

“ The known learning of the editor and business habits 
of the publisher are the best guarantees of the ability and 
punctuality with which it will be conducted, and cunnot 
fail to secure to this laudable enterprise a large share of 
public patronage.”—Inquirer. 


The Booksellers’ Dinner.—Though personally unable 
to attend the celebration of the booksellers in New York, 
last week, we may be allowed to endorse the remarks 
of the New York Courier and Enquirer on the utility 
of such assemblages, contained in the following para- 
graphs :— 

“On Thursday evening, a very agreeable and elegant 


entertainment was given by the Booksellers of New 
York to their external brethren of the trade, and to the 


' author tribe in general, ‘These together formed a com. 


pany so large as, when at tuble, closely to occupy the 
great banqueting toom of the City Hotel, where, under 
the excellent gastronomic auspices of Messrs. Cruttenden 
& Mather, the feast was given. | 

“The idea of such an annual assemblage of all those 
among us who are busied in intellectual pursuits, is cer- 
tainly a very excellent one : to draw the lonely and medi- 
tative scholar from his books, and place him, at least from 
time to time, in communion with his fellows—the great 
body of those whose kindred to him in occupation assures 
him of sympathy always, often of instruction: to make 
known to each other those who have won distinction in the 
noblest of all pursuits, those who are seeking to tread the 
same honourable career, and their common friends, the 
booksellers, the serviceable, anid often generous interme- 
diaries between the almost helpless man of books and 
that workday world beyond his cloister, of which he 
i so little, and with which he is usually so unfit to 

eal. 

“To the dinner, however, (besides full many a book- 
seller,) poets, novelists, travellers, journalists, learned 
physicians, and divines, professors of all sorts; in a word, 
per sw ‘irritable race,’ the very newspaper editors even 
in : 


With authors, stationers obeyed the call; 
The field of glory is a field for all. 


In the foremost rank of the guests were to be remarked 
Washington Irving, Paulding, Halleck, Bryant, Judges 
Kent and Irving, President Duer, Professor sd Mr. 
Herbert, Professvrs Anthon, Renwick, and M'‘Vickar. 
Mr. Albert Gallatin, the Rev. Orville Dewey, and the 
Rev. Mr. Schroder, also, lent their countenance. There 
were, also, among the guests, a few artists—as the vene- 
rable Colone] Trumbull and Mr. J. G. Chapman. 

“Of these gentlemen, several, when the toasts began, 
made appropriate speeches, in reply to particular compli- 
ments paid them. Mr. Irving’s was, according to his 
modest and candid nature, rather a tribute to another's 
repulation than a discourse about his own. He gave the 
health of Rogers, the poet, from whom he read a letter 
that he had just received, acknowledging the gift of a 
volume of Halleck’s Poems. In it he avows that, in the 
way of poetry, England can, just now, do nothing so 
good. Mr, Charles King, Col. Stone, and Mr. M. L. Da- 
vis, also, made short speeches—the first, in a style and 
delivery of much elegance and force; the second and 
third, in a pleasant, desultory sort of anecdotic way ; and 
there were pithy speeches from various other guests. 
Nor did the gentlemen of‘ the trade’ suffer themselves to 
be easily outshone at their own board. 

“We have not space, however, to commemorate, as it 
deserves, an assembly so remarkable in point of the 
talents collected at it, and which did so much honour to 
the taste and liberality of the worthy order who contrived 
it. We trust that a thing so very agreeable, of such ex- 
cellent influence, 89 creditable to its authors, and every 
way 80 worthy to pass into an adopted custom, will be 
often repeated; and just so often as it is, ‘may we be 
there to see” as John Gilpin sayeth. 


Mezico.—T he latest accounts from Mexico represent 
the congress overawed at Santa Anna’s return. They 
had, however, passed a decree, declaring that he had 
ceased to be president, and that he must render an ac- 
count of the motives which induced him to visit Wash- 
ington. 

Fair for the Blind—The fair for the benefit of the 
blind, now holding at the Masonic Hall, Chesnut street, 


has proved one of the best arranged and most extensive » 


and attractive of any we have ever had in Philadelphia, 
and will, probably, more than realise the expectations of 
its numerous friends. The display of ingenuity and in. 
dustry is truly astonishing. It remains open to-day (Fri- 
day) from ten till two, A. M., and from seven till ten in 
the evening, 


The Improvement Bill of Pennsylvania.—After a long 
session, the legislature of Pennsylvania adjourned on the 
5th instant, having passed a large sum for the help of 
private corporations, and to promote internal improve- 
ments: this was called the improvement bill, and was 
got up on the system of log-rolling—conniving at my bill 
if I vote for yours. The governor has vetoed the whole 
affair, and the legislators adjourned in a pet, without ap. 
propriating any money to this great object. Happily, the 
main route to Pittsburgh is completed, and now in excel. 
lent order; passengers and merchandise, to an immense 
amount, pass daily. 


Wrazall’s Anecdotes will be concluded in our next. 


Giraffesx—T'wo gitaffes, or camelopards, have ar. 
rived at Boston, from Africa, for the traveling mena. 
getie, to which we predict they will prove a fortune. 


A letter from New Orleans states that “ the fine steam. 


_ boat Sultana was burned to the water's sige on the 17th 


ult., near Vicksburg. The fire, it is sta 
the ladies’ cabin.” 

Several cases have occurred in London of cigars being 
sold, which on being smoked were found to be charged 
with powder, In one instance a young man had part of 
his glove blown over the cigar having been just taken 
away from his mouth. On returning to the tobacconist’s 
shop where the cigar had been purchased, another was 
found in the same parcel filled with powder. Similar 
cases had occurred in other places. 

Bertina.—The Columbus (Geo.) Herald says, that the 
sum of $2,500 has been staked upon a piece of vesting in 
that cily. It seems that the “ right and wrong” side of 
the cloth resembled each other so neurly that a discus- 
sion arose on the subject which resulted in this heavy 
wager. The decision 1s to be given by the manufacturer 
in Europe. 


originated in 


The Gibraltar Chronicle of the 28th ult. is principally 
filled withdetails relating to the war in Spain—-but it 
Goes not appear that any thing importan at had takon place. 


The sufferings of the inhabitants in many parts of the 
kingdom, in consequence of the civil war, are represented 
as very great. 
Puince Louis Napotron.—The Norfolk Beacon 
that the French frigate Andromede, Captain Henry de 
Villeneuve, 58 days from Rio de Janeiro, having Lonis 
Napoleon Bonaparte on board, arrived in Hamptun Roads 
= Thursday night bee We learn that he, as well ys 
the officers and ship’s company, is in health 
The prince will Nand ot Norfolk. and as the 
ship can be ‘provisioned, she will return to Rio dg - 
Janeiro. The Frigate Sirene, Com. Dupoter, having on 
board M. Laportier, Minister to the United States, saijeq 
in company. 
SuccessFun w—The Norfolk Beacon state 

that a farmer near that city, while recently engaged jp 

loughing one of his fields, struck upon a vault contain, 
ing a box filled with gold and silver coins—valued, it jg 
surmised, at from $10,000 to $20,000. The vayj 
was partly of brick covered over with large 
well put together with mortar. It was evidently bojjt 
for a special deposit, and adapted to the size of the 
box that was enclosed within it for so many years. The 
box was of mahogany or cedar, and much decayed. The 
coin was all over one hundred years old, and consisted of 
Spanish dollars, guineas, doublouns, &c. 


We are informed that in pursuance of the recommend. 
ation made to the legislature of Pennsylvania, by the 
Philosophical and Historical Societies, of which we 
advised our readers at the time,a bill has passed the 
house of representatives, and there is no doubt will algo 
pass the senate and receive the sanction of the governor, 
directing the publication of the ancient records of the 
— government, between the years 168) and 1717, 

his is a good beginning, and we have reason to hope 
that the commendable work will be prosecuted by suc. 
cessive legislatures, until its final completion. 


The coach manufactory of Mr. Wm. F. Tunnard, east 
Market street, Newark, N. J., with most of its contents, 
and including the smiths’ shops, shed, &c., was burnt 
between 11 and 12 o’clock on Thursday night last. The 
fire was discovered 5 or 10 minutes before 11, and the 
whole ae pe | was reduced to ashes in less than an hour, 
The blaze seemed, to those who first discovered it, to 
burst simultaneously from different parts of the building, 
and it is believed to have been the work of an incendiary, 

Great Decutne 1n WueEat.—The New York Journal 
of Commerce of Saturday states that a large quantity of 
German red wheat, which was stopped by auction, some 
weeks ago, at 203 cents, was sold, on the Ist instant, by 
auction, at 128 cents. 

Metancno.y Accipent.—As a train of burthen cars 
was proceeding to Coluinbia, when they came near Roar. 
erstown, about seven miles this side of Columbia, about 
seven o'clock on Saturday evening, the pin which con. 
nects the engine to the train came out, and Mr, B, 
M‘Cann, a fireman, fell between the engine and tender, 
across the rail, when the tender and seven cars ran over 
him, cutting one of his legs entirely off: he lived only 
about four hours. Mr. M‘Cann was a young man whose 
conduct has merited the entire approbation of his ac. 
quaintance.— Ledger. 

Appa.uine Sreamsoat Disaster.—The St. Louis Com. 
mercial Bulletin of March 20th, informs us “ the steamers 
Tiskilwa and Wisconsin came in contact in the Illinois 
river, about 5 miles from the mouth, on Friday morn. 
ing last, about half past four o'clock, and the Tiskilwa 
sunk in a few minutes. Most of the deck passengers 
were drowned ; and as the register is inissing, they are 


“unable to say how many passengers are lost, but 12 


are certain of. There are two gold watches and a sum 
of money in the possession of the clerk, unclaimed, which 
may serve as a Clue to the friends of those who are miss. 


ing. 

a Louis, March 20.—A most melancholy accident 
occurred at Fulton, Mo.,on the morning of the 26th 
February. The particulars as related in a letter from 
thence, are these: Mr. David P. Smart, of that county, 
had built a wolf pen in the neighbourhood. Having been 
absent some time, he proposed to a friend, on that morn. 
ing, to go and see if any thing had been about his pen. 
His neighbour suggested that he had better take his rifle 
with him. It was taken down for that purpose, loaded, 
and in letting the lock upon the tube it went off, and dis. 
charged its entire contents into the person of his wife, 
who was standing near. The ball entered the under part 
of the thigh, about four and a half inches above the knee, 
It did not touch sinew, bone or artery, and she bled but 
little. The unfortunate victim survived less than two 
hours, enduring excruciating pain, but retaining all her 
faculties to the last. Mrs. Smart was the sister of Hon, 
A. G. Harrison of this state-—Republican. 

(From the New York papersof Monday.) 

One of the convicts on Blackwell’s Island, on Friday, 
took a flying leap from the third tier of cell galleries in 
the prison, and landing on the floor, head foremost, was 
burglars, shop lifte d pick. 

A gang of desperate burglars, rs, an 
ms Shs have infested = city for some time, and 
committed depredations to a great amount, have been 
discovered, together with the depository of their pom 
amounting to two or three thousand dollars. The fol- 
lowing persons have all becn committed: James Burk, 
Lonisa Burk, Isaac Cisco, Robert Wilson, Geo. Ste 
John Montgomery, Charles Smith, and Diedrick 
aa (From the Albany Argus of Saturday.) 

The steamboat John Mason went down yesterday toa 
point about five miles this side of Hudson, where she 
encountered a body of ice about three quarters of a mile 
in length, which had not yet left its moorings. The 
steamboat Ohio was on the other side of the barrier, and 
received the passengers, who walked round it. 

Great Fire at Urica—The Utica Observer extra of 
yesterday morning has the following particulars of a 
destructive fire in that city. Passengers in the cars 
which arrived yesterday afternoon, state that most of the 
goods in the stores, &c., were removed and saved. : 

“ This morning has witnessed the most disastrous fire 
that has ever occurred in this city. It broke out at 
about two o'clock, in a frame building occupied by Mr. 
Brooks, jeweller, and Mr. Walton, saddler, near the cor- 
ner of Genesee and Broad streets. The block being com- 
pee principally of frame buildings, (a few of them 

aving brick fronts) the flames spread with great rapid. 
ity, and the whole of the block, with the exception 
the buildings owned by J. E. Hinman and T. E. Clark, 
fronting the wood market on Main street, and the store 
of E. B. Shearman & Co., on John street, was destroyed. 

There being a high wind from the east, the whole of 
the west side of Genesee st., from the store of T. F. 
Tracy to the corner of Genesee and Whitesboro’ streets, 
including buildings in the rear, and all the buildings on 
Whitesboro’ street to the brick dwelling adjoining the 
county clerk’s office, were also destroy amongst 
rest the North American Hotel. Most of the buildi 
were occupied as stores, and though a considera 
quantity off goods was saved, the loss and damage | 6! 

reat. The loss in buildings is the most important. 
portion of the property was insured. is impos 
sible to estimate the a with much accuracy : proba 
it amounts to 80 or $100,000. The fire is still raging, 
but it will not probably extend its ravages any further. 

P. S. It is estimated that about forty tenements were 
destroyed. 
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